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YOU WILL SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR MUSIC BILLS 


INVEST YOUR MUSIC MONEY WISELY 


WHY IS the Bible the cheapest book in the 
world? Why can you purchase the complete works of 
Shakespeare at less than the cost of the latest novels? 

The answer is simple—mass production; no royal- 
tles; constant demand. 

By the same token you can buy Beethoven's 
“Moonlight Sonata’’—15 tages of the world’s best 
music—for only 15c. in the CENTURY EDITION. 

Beautifully printed, carefully edited, the best of 
paper and workmanship throughout. 

Think of it! Over 2,900 selections to choose 
from and none of them cost more than 15c. a copy. 
Century Sheet Music is truly dollar value for 15c. 

TEACHERS who are today supplying their pupils’ 
needs from the Century catalogue are making it 
possible for many parents to continue their children’s 
musical education, and its low cost is likewise aiding 
them in their new student enrollment. 

That’s why we say, ‘‘Please Ask for Century Edition.” 
You will get a new conception of your money’s worth. 


CeENturY PIANO SOLOS, 15¢ ea. 


eter letter indicates key—number the grade.) 
*1860 Andante Finale, Lucia, Dh—6. .Leschetizky 
At the County Fair, March, G—1 
Barbara, Waltz, C—i 
Barcarolle ‘‘Tales of Hoff.’’ C—2. Offenbach 
Big Bass Fiddle, The, C—1 Hopkins 
Blue aside, Valse Cap., D—4.Leon Dore 
Butterfly, The, A—5 Grieg 
Cedar Brook Walt, al 2. Perry 
Curious Story, F—3 . Helle 
Dreaming of Santa Claus, C— ... Martin 
Fantasie Impromptu, Booty ......-Chopin 
Fuer Elise, Am—3.. .. .. Beethoven 
Grand Marche de Concert, Dh—5. Woll’haupt 
Grande Polka de Concert, G)—5—6. Bartlett 
Hark, the Lark, Tr., Dh—6. .Schubert- a 
Heather Rose, F—2 
Home Guard, March, F-2. mae of St. Josesh 
Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7, Gh—4. .Dvorak 
it Trovatore, Fantasie, E},}—4. .Verdi-Dorn 
In the Rose Garden, Melody, F—3...Lange 
Joyous Farmer, F—2 . Schumann 
La Golondrina, The Swallow, G—3. Serradell 
La Paloma (The Dove), G—2..... 
Lady Betty, Old English Dance, ‘G—4.8 
Lady Pompadour (Dance), Eh—3 
Largo (New World), MU 
Little Fairy, Waltz, G—2. 
Mary’s Pet Waltz, Caer: 
Mazurka, No. 2, Bh—4 
Melody in F, (Simp) F—2—3. Rubinstein 
Moonlight on the Hudson, D,—4—5. Wilson 
Old Moss-Covered Church, An, C-1. Hopkins 
Orange Blossoms Waltz, F—3 
Over the Waves, Easy, C—2 
Pizzicato Polka, C—3 
Remance, Op. 24, No. 9, Dh 
Rose Fay, Mazurka, é 
Russian Song, Op. 3 
Sack Waltz, The, os 


Martin 
Greenwald 


Cz 
Schmitt's Five Finger Ex., Part 1.. Schmitt 
School Pictures, C—1 Hopkins 
Silent Night, Holy Night, Bh-3-4... 

Silver Threads Am. Gold, B)—-3-4... 
Skater’s Waltzes, Waldteufel 
Solfeggietto, Cm—3 Bach 
Song of India, ae hye .Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Spring Song, Op. —4 -Mendelssohn 
Stilly Night, Roly. Night, G3) 

Throwing Kisses, Mazurka, E},—4.. 

To Spring, et ae No. 6, Fi— 

Tulip, Op. 111, No. 4, ‘G2 

Under the Double Eagle, Eh—-3 

Under the Stars and Etre Vie Roosevelt 
. .Montaine 


Eb—3.. 

Valse Triste, Op. 44, G—4—5 

Waltzing Doll (Poupee Val.), D—4.Poldini 
Waltz of the Flowers, ... Tschaikowsky 
Watching the Soldiers, G—1 
Wayside Chapel, Ae 
Wedding March, 

Whoop 'E 


Ww 
Mendelssohn 
r Up! (March) G—3—4 Wood 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, 15¢ each 


Each See has separate parts for Violin & Piano 
1t Very easy to medium 

B—1 + B—3 Easy to difficult 

C—1 to C—3 Medium to concert solos 

5 


Arminta, Waltz, A—-2 Greenwald 
Barearotle, (Simp.) A—3 

Bohemian sith Trans., A—3. 

Cradie Song, A—2 

Daisies and ‘Littes. Valse, A—2, .Greenwald 
Elegie (Melody), Op. 10, B—2.:. 


Old Folks at 
Orientale, 


Spring Song, A—3 or B— 
Swan, The, B—1 . Saint-Saens 
Turkey In the Straw, A—3 or B—2..Grooms 
Valse Bluette, B—2 

* These numbers cannot be sold in Canada. 


The Century Catalogue tae over 2,900 compo- 
sitions consisting of PIANO SOLOS—DUOS and 
S—VIOLIN and PLANO — DUOS — TRIOS 
ARTETS—SAXOPHONE and PIANO— 

NDOLIN and GUITAR and VOCAL. 
res your dealer for Century music, and if he can’t 
supply you, send vour order direct to us. Our com- 
plete catalogue will be mailed you FREE on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
254 West 40 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Progressive Music for Orchestra 
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SPECIAL NOTICES , 


SERIOUS PIANO STUDENT would lik 
position with musical family. Will worl 
G. H. c/o Erupe. 


OLD VIOLIN, sweet, powerful tone; r 
bargain at $150. 818 S. 8th St., Camden, ‘ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CLASSICAL PIANISTS and Students- 
Learn to play “blues,” fox-trots, oto 
Ultra Modern Styles without affe 
your classical “bearings.” Be able to 
tertain friends with popular music. Writ 

L. C. Song Service Studios, 135th St. ; 
Walnut Ave., New York City. 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURS! 
Small Monthly Payments. 

Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, 

Lakeland, Fla. 

HARMONY BY CORRESPONDEN 

Clear, simple, thorough, ‘aaa 

Edmund Severn, 1063 Franklin St., 

rose, Mass. 

TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO—Simplifi 

instruction book and _ necessary to 


complete for $4.95. Ed. M. Ross, 
field, Pa. 


MUSIC ARRANGED, copied, harn 
nized. Prof. Cianfracco, Rome, Raf Ys. 
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PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN'S | 
MUSICAL CLUBS 


A Compilation of Programs Arranged and ~ 
Presented Successfully by 
MUSICAL COTERIE of WAYNE, PA. — 
( @ An invaluable reference guide for the music 
program committee. Music of nine different nas 
tions, works of rs 


pe re 
outlines of many individual py 8. 
a program book, not a complistion 


and 
( play a part in adding interest and variety to 
programs, ; 


For Sale by: THEODORE PRESSER CO..4 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, F 
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»mposer, died on June 10th, at his home 
rez-sur-Loing, near Fontainebleau, France. 
n January 29, 1863, at Bradford, York- 
after much parental opposition he was 
Micated in music but has spent most of his 
Min France. His “Mass of Life” is rated 
ng the great masterpieces, by those pleased 
the individualistic methods of “the most 
ected composer of our day.” 
SS eee 
THE ANNUAL SALZBURG FESTI- 
opened on July thirtieth with a per- 
ance of Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio” with 
ard Strauss conducting. 


r 


——— 
ME. MARCELLA SEMBRICH and 
pold Godowsky received on June 22nd, 
degree of Doctor of Music, at the com- 
meement of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
<¢——_——_—__—_———__» 
CITY OF SYDNEY EISTEDDFOD 
terstate Choral Championship contest 
be held this year from August 25th to 
ember 8th. If the comprehensiveness of 
llabus may serve as an index, there is 
room for wonder that it took one of 
est halls and organs of the world to 
musical measure of the Australian 


¢——________» 

WANDA DER DUDELSACKPFEI- 
hwanda the Bagpiper”), by Jaro- 
er, has reached England, where 
rd on May 11th at Covent Garden. 
Krauss, director of the State Opera 
conducted. Critics were but mild- 


<—__—_______—__> 
BEACH MUNICIPAL BAND 
, with Herbert L. Clarke as direc- 
rated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
‘standing as a leader among similar 
ons of the world is a fitting tribute 
cipality that spends more money 
for musical education than any 
entire Union.” 
 .¢—________——-> 

DR. GILBERT RAY- 
NOLDS COMBS, pianist, 
organist, composer, and 
distinguished teacher of 
music, died at Mt. Airy 
(Philadelphia), on June 
15th, as the result of an 
automobile accident. Born 
January 5, 1863, in Phila- 
delphia, his musical educa- 
tion began when he was 
but six and was finished in 
n. In 1885 he founded what 
Sombs Conservatory of Music, 
, an institution which grew 
nt of three thousand students 
d teachers. He held many 
, founded the Sinfonia Na- 
Fraternity and was its first 
Raynolds Combs made a 
ion of our American Musical 
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_THE FOUNDATIONSTONE of a Na- 
tional Monument to Richard Wagner was 
laid on March 6th, at Leipzig, with the 
ceremony performed by Adolf Hitler. The 
memorial is on a colossal scale, oblong and 
covering several acres, with groves of trees 
about the sides. Ten thousand school chil- 
dren and a mixed choir of sixteen hundred 
voices took part in the festivities. The project 
was begun two months after the death of 
the master in March, 1883, but retarded by the 
wish of Frau Cosima that a permanent Wag- 
ner Festival at Bayreuth should be the 
master’s best memorial. 


«<¢ ——_——__—__—_—_—_—__ 9» 

ARTHUR DE GUICHARD, widely known 
as musician, teacher and authority on the 
history and fundamentals of the musical art, 
passed away on May 15th, at Boston. Dr. 
de Guichard was for many years a valuable 
member of the staff of Tur Erupre and 
through his columns helped thousands of 
young os of America ane other lands. 


THE “MASS IN B MINOR” Be Bach had 
its first complete performance in Cleveland, 
Ohio, when given at Severance Hall as a 
part of the Bach Festival in May, by the 
Bach Chorus with F. W. Streiter as conductor. 

a) 

“THE PAINTER OF “DREAMS,” a ro- 
mantic opera by the American composer, 
Charles Pemberton, recently aaa a perform- 
ance at the Unive-sity of Southern California. 

( ee 

FRANCO ALFANO’S “RESURRECTION” 
was presented on April 10th at the Opéra- 
Comique of Paris, with Mary Garden as 
Katucha, a part in which she had shone with 
the Chicago Opera Company and at the Paris 
premiére of this work some five years ago. 
René Maison was the Dimitri and Cloez led 
the performance. 

nc D 

THE ARGENTINE CONCERT SOCIETY 
of Buenos-Aires inaugurated its new season 
with a Beethoven Festival Program conducted 
by Carlos Olivares. The works presented 
were the first and fifth symphonies and the 
“Triple Concerto” for piano, violin, violon- 
cello and orchestra. 

ie 

“THE BOYARS,” an opera by Borodin 

which had a single performance in 1867, has 


had a successful revival at Moscow. 
<¢—___1+—___—__4- 


MR. JAMES ALEXANDER for every one 
of fifty years has taken part in the New 
Year's morning musical parade of Mussel- 
burgh, Scotland. Mr. Alexander has been 
honorary secretary of the Musselburgh and 
Fisherrow Trades Band for thirty-seven 
years; and, from the time that the Midlothian 
Brass Band League was formed in 1900, this 
band has never been beaten in the contests. 

of te 

THE PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
CAMPAIGN for a half million dollars sub- 
scription, to insure the continuance of this 
famous New York organization for the next 
three years, is reported to have resulted in a 
total sum of $501,659, of which $59,132 was 
contributed by radio listeners. 


THE WORLD OF KUSIC 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE COVENT GARDEN international, 
or “grand,” season opened on May 6th with 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio” on the stage. Sir 
Thomas Beecham was the conductor, and, 
when the overture was begun and the audi- 
ence went chattering on, Sir Thomas scolded, 
“Stop talking;” then later, when galleryites 
applauded in the wrong place, he turned round 
and delivered a withering “Shut up, you!” 
Sir Thomas; Dr. Stokowski; shake hands. 

eee 0 

“TSCHAIKOWSKY WEEK” was cele- 
brated from April 23rd to 28th, by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Serge Koussevit- 
sky, with programs comprised of works of this 
most popular of the Russian composers. 

6 

THE VIRGINIA CHORAL FESTIVAL, 
at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
with T. Tertius Noble conducting, closed on 


April 28th, with a performance of the 
“Requiem” of Brahms, with six hundred in 
the chorus. 


Q———— 
WHEN MALIPIERO’S new “La Favola 
del Figlio Cambiato (The Fable of the 
Changeling Son)” had its Roman premiere 
in May, at the Royal Opera House and under 
the baton of Marinuzzi, it created ‘tone of 
the most scandalous uproars” witnessed in 
many a year in the Italian capital. But little 
of the last two acts was heard above the 
tumult; Malipiero disappeared before the 
evening was finished; and Mussolini banned 
further performances of the work, because 
of its ‘moral incongruity.” 


——————————— ie 
THE BUCHAREST SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, with Georges Georgesco conduct- 
ing, has presented a program devoted to the 
works of Richard Strauss, commemorating 
the composer’s seventieth birthday. Mme. 
Sabine Offermann, of the Hamburg Opera, was 
soloist. 


¢—— ———_—_—_——__— 

THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA of 
Oslo, Norway, has had Sir Henry Wood, emi- 
nent English musician, as guest conductor for 
one of its concerts. British composers were 
represented by the “Enigma Variations” of 
Elgar and a {Suite for Ones ae of Purcell. 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COM- 
PANY announces a New York season of four- 
teen weeks, beginning December 26th. This 
coming season will be the fiftieth for the 
Metropolitan and the twenty-seventh for 
Giulio pett Casazza as its cs director. 


THE FOURTH FESTIVAL OF AMER- 
ICAN MUSIC was held by the Eastman 
School of Music, Dr. Howard Hanson, Di- 
rector, from April 30th to May 3rd. The first 
program was devoted to compositions for the 
piano; the second, to symphonic works; the 
third, to smaller works for the orchestra; and 
the fourth, to ballets presented with orchestra 
and dancers. 


MARY CARR MOORE has for the second 
time in succession won the first prize for 
musical composition offered by the National 
League of American Penwomen, this time for 
a string quartet. 
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Associate Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


WILLIAM H. 
WOODIN 


WILLIAM H. WOODIN, first Secretary of 
the Treasury in Franklin Roosevelt’s cabinet 
and internationally known as a musician, died 
on May 3rd, in New York, at the age of sixty- 
three. Primarily a business man, financier 
and statesman, Mr. Woodin’s compositions 
were nevertheless heard on the programs of 
orchestras of both America and Europe. His 
works include a Norwegian Rhapsody, 
Chinese Music, The Unknown Soldier; and 
the Franklin Delano Roosevelt March played 
at the president’s inauguration. 

Ne 

“EUGEN ONEGIN,” probably the most 
widely known of Tschaikowsky’s operas, re- 
cently had a revival at the Vienna Opera, with 
Bruno Walter leading, where it had not been 
heard since the days of Gustav Mahler as con- 
ductor from 1897 to 1907. 

(Oni aL sea Gare 

THE THREE V ALLEYS. MUSIC FESTI- 
VAL of Wales has had its fifth session, this 
time from May third to fifth and in the 
Eisteddfod Pavilion at Mountain Ash. Sir 
Henry Wood was conductor-in-chief; and 
the larger choral offerings were the cantata, 
“The Banner of St. George” by Elgar, the 
“Samson” of Handel and “Elijah” of Mendels- 
sohn. 

¢——_—_—_—_—_————_ 

PAUL HINDEMITH is reported to be at 
work on the composition of an opera of 
which the hero is to be Mathias Griinewald 
the painter. 

——— ee Se 

JAMES BALEY, at the age of eighty-one, 
is still the active organist of Grace Methodist 
Church of St. Petersburg, Florida. 

° —_—_—_———- ¥ 

A NEW CARILLON at the Cathedral of 
Rouen has been inaugurated by Jef Denyn 
the famous Flemish carilloneur of Mechlin. 

——— 

THE SCHOOLS’ ORCHESTRA FES- 
TIVAL of England was held on June 2nd, 
at Queen’s Hall, London. This was the 
fifth of these events and brought together 
about twelve hundred and fifty young in- 
strumentalists in organizations in spirited 
competition. 

(SY 

MRS. EDGAR STILL- wt 
MAN KELLEY, known £: 


throughout the musical ‘ 
re) 
= 


world as a valiant cham- 
pion of American music and 
as a leading spirit in the 


National Federation of 

Music Clubs, had conferred 

upon her, on June 12th, aye 
the degree of Doctor of ee ee 
Humane Letters, by West- KELLEY , 


ern College of Oxford, 

Ohio, where from 1910 till 1933 she was at 
the head of the Department of Music. Since 
1910 Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley has held a 
Fellowship from this college, which has pro- 
vided the leisure for the creation of several 
of his most significant works, including his 
widely known “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
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The Hurricane or the Sunshine? 


Parents, Protect Your Homes! 


make an important domestic decision. They must take 

action upon the problems of Twentieth Century liberties 
taken by young people—liberties which have long since become 
licenses. 

Partly through the neglect of parents, who have been 
absorbed in business, sports and social duties, and partly through 
a confidence in youth, which imposed an obligation upon im- 
mature minds and characters which was a fundamental injustice, 


(9m hour is here when ‘many fathers and mothers must 


-parents have sidestepped their responsibilities. But the time is 


here when the home no longer can remain unprotected. 

That very parental guidance, which through generations was 
the rock upon which the character of youth was built, has, in 
thousands of instances, crumbled because of sheer carelessness, 
indifference, selfishness and indolence on the part of .many 
parents. 

“But,” remarks some bland jackass, “youth is no different 
now from what it was in past generations. These liberties are 
merely the same old thing in another dress.” 

Piffle! The nature of the temptations that surround the boy 
and the girl of 1934 are totally different from any of which the 
young person of 1904 ever dreamed. 

The putrid movies, the pornographic press, the promiscuous 


use of high-powered alcoholic beverages, the night club; the joy 


ride, the cheap cabaret—-all of these perform a kind of war 
dance around the youth of today, to the din and blare of in- 
cessant jazz. The tragic height of this spectacle is reached when 
we witness both the victims and the rubber vertebraed parents 
who sit back in a kind of Bacchanalian stupor and rarely voice 
a protest. Is this, then, a Neroesque orgy, which might presage 
the downfall of our beloved America? Shall our national anthem 
become that which we recently heard a crowd of thoughtless 
college boys singing?— ‘ 


My country ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Dillinger, 


Of thee I sing. 


We have a very strong conviction that the old American 
standards of right are just as vital as ever. They have merely 
been anaesthetized by the terrific years through which all of us 
have passed. We rejoice that at this time our fate has cast us 


with the art of beautiful music; because we foresee that music 
must be one of the means that parents will employ to steer their 
children away from the perilous rocks of modern fast living. 
Does “fast living” shock you? Think a moment. What else 
can you call it? 

It is unpleasant to have anyone appraise one as a prude or a 
kill-joy. We believe most emphatically in making life a joyous 
thing. At best we have only a split second of the vast period 
of three hundred million years, which astronomers tell us is the 
age of the universe. We are all wondering a good part of the 
time what it is all about. Most of us repose our faith in a deity 
who must know and guide us. With the measure of trouble 
that comes to all, we have a right to demand as much of the 
real joys of life as we can procure.. We believe in liberty of 
individual action, when that action can be directed by a mature 
mind, trained by tradition and by mentors who are human, 
broad, understanding and inspired by the best interests of man- 
kind. We have no use for straight-laced bigotry, which does 
not fit in with the best purposes of modern life. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that we can progress as a nation unless our chil- 
dren are surrounded by desirable parental, school, church, social, 
radio, movie and journalistic environments, until the age when 
they can navigate safely for themselves. 

For instance, millions of dollars are now being spent in the 
most alluring kind of liquor, cigarette and quack medicine adver- 
tising. These advertisements have employed the brains of the 
shrewdest, cleverest copywriters and artists. One issue of one 
magazine recently carried sixty-four columns (eighteen full 
pages) of whiskey, gin, rum, brandy and other booze advertise- 
ments. Many of these advertisements were in four colors, so 
that the printer’s plates alone cost a small fortune. The pur- 
pose of this advertising is to educate the public, young and all, 
to the delights of these drinks. To mature minds with developed 
self-control and without congenital alcoholic predilections, these 
are of little significance. We know, for instance, that for all 
oftheir mature lives vast numbers of people manage to take 
alcohol in some form and yet survive to old age without con- 
spicuous injury. We know also that in the cases of thousands of 
others a few spoonsful of alcohol is as dangerous as the bite of 
a cobra, leading to the disastrous end that has filled many an 
early grave. If you doubt this, you never have vis ted the alco- 
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holic wards in a great city institution. We know, too, that 
in certain European countries, where wines and beers are drunk 
freely, many of the people live to old age and are happy. On the 
other hand, we know that physicians in those countries are 
continually pointing out to their patients that to many people 
wine and beer are decidedly injurious. We know, from visits 
to the countries of northern Europe, where strong drink (the 
drink most advertised in certain magazines) is the rule, that 
streets in certain sections are littered with disgusting, reeling 
inebriates. 

As for cigarettes, we have a very strong conviction that they 
are extremely injurious to young people. One educator we 
know, who has supervised the training of thousands of boys, 
has impartially observed that cigarettes so undermine the youth’s 
moral stability that it follows that the boy who smokes is almost 
invariably a liar. This of course does not apply to adults who 
began smoking after maturity, but to juveniles. 

As for patent medicines, we are confident that ninety 
percent of them are far more beneficial in the ash barrel than 
in the human stomach. , 

The point we make is that people, living in the homes where 
the high ideals expected of THE ETUDE exist, do not want to 
have their children exposed to advertisments of this kind. There 
is no pussyfooting, whatsoever, in our stand. Our attitude is 
based upon hard, cold facts. We have weighed the matter 
carefully and determined that the columns of THE ETuDE must 
be closed to all destructive influences to young people. THE 
ETUDE accepts no “boose,” cigarette or quack medicine adver- 
tising. To accept them would be a distortion of our own ideals 
and a betrayal of the faith ef our friends and patrons, many 
of whom have written us to that effect. We also believe that, 
because of our ideals and standards, space in THE ETupE ad- 
vertising section is “character space” and therefore is more de- 
sizable to an advertiser of any legitimate commodity. 

We take no journalistic or commercial credit to ourselves 
for turning aside “the nearest penny” in supporting what we 
are convinced is a sound, far-sighted business policy in the in- 
terests of our readers, our advertisers and our own magazine. 
It would be against our business principles and our personal 
ideals to do otherwise. We do, however, want our advertisers 
to know that their publicity statements in THE ETUDE will not 


be drowned in a sea of alcohol—and that the markets they will- 


approach through their ErupE advertising will not be dissipated 
by purchases of liquor, cigarettes, fake drugs and) other things 
which so many millions of upstanding people all over the coun- 
try consider destructive to the child mind and character. 

The stand of THE EtupbE has nothing to do with the discus- 
sion of prohibition, pro or con. It concerns itself entirely with 
the protection of the child in the home, from influences which 
parents do not believe are desirable to have continually thrust 
under the child’s nose. As we have said, the use of alcohol by 
mature adults is a matter for the individual; but, for the same 
reason that we do not knowingly put firearms in the hands of 
babies and maniacs, the parent is unquestionably neglecting his 
duty if he does not employ all his wisdom and experience to pre- 
vent infamous influences from surrounding those who, through 
inexperience, are incapable of protecting themselves. 

We ask you, therefore, as a reader of THE ETUDE, to give 
your generous attention to our advertising columns of THE 
ETUDE and to patronize our advertisers liberally, when you need 
their wares. We have turned away thousands and thousands 
of dollars’ worth of pernicious advertising, to protect our 
patrons and their homes. 

We want our parent friends, and all of those educators who 
realize the seriousness of this matter, to know that we are 
anxious at all times and at all cost to codperate with them in the 
paramount objective of insulating the child mind from destruc 
tive surroundings. 

We invite clergymen to use any of the material we are con- 
tinually presenting in THE ETupE, to promote those defenses of 
youth which are of such vast importance at this hour. 

Let us have more music in homes and communities every- 
where, more wholesome sport, more good books, more harmless 
fun, more good movies, more of real inspiration, more of healthy 
religious counsel, more of anything that will combat this invasion 
of selfish commercial interests, which, for profit, have no hesita- 
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tion whatever about laying snares to undermine the health and 
character of our future citizens. 


We shall be glad to have a free expression of opinion 
from our readers, upon this vital subject. Your letters 
will be read with sincere appreciation. 


THE END OF THE LINE 


OR MONTHS we passed the doors of a movie theater 
located in a family district. The queue that seemed to be 
the regular daily asset of the theater was formed largely of boys 
and girls in the adolescent and preadolescent period. The pic- 
tures advertised were of the rankest kind of crime, murder, 
gangster, thrill and sex stuff, that the laws of the state permitted. 
Dickens’ Fagin never dreamed of such a high school of criminal- 
ity as this. The juvenile court in that district reported over and 
over again cases of children already so well schooled that they 
stole to get money to go to the movies. 

It dces not call for very much imagination to see where the 
other end of that line of youngsters reaches. That theater is 
little more than a modern child trap. Children are visiting 
such theaters daily, by the hundreds of thousands, all over the 
country. What is being done for them to train them for the 
coming era of enormously increased leisure? Certainly they will 
not be willing in the future to spend all of their spare time in 
the dim sapphire gloom of the cinema. They will in countless 
cases want to experiment for themselves upon the lessons they 
have seen so graphically demonstrated dn the screen. 

It is hard to discuss such matters with reserve. Surely all 
thinking persons must feel very strongly that, unless some far- 
reaching plans are made to provide for the proper training for 
leisure, our future security cannot fail to be seriously threat- 
ened. Otherwise what is to prevent these youngsters from 
getting altogether out of control like the wild children of Rus- 
sia’s dark hour. 

Music study is unquestionably one of the important forms 
of solution. By reason of this state of affairs the position of the 
music teacher has become infinitely more influential. Music is 
indubitably one of the most significant means of helping millions 
to make their leisure time delightful and profitable. 

No child ever acquired strength by persistently watching 
sports. Participation of the individual is vastly more important 
than mere observation. Music lessons, in addition to all of their 
other advantages, have become in this day lessons in the profit- 
able employment of leisure. Every piano keyboard kept in prac- 
tical use is a barrier against the dangerous misuse of leisure time — 
in adult life. The parent who invests in a good instrument and 
in music lessons is often buying security against domestic dis- 
aster. If you are in doubt about the grave problem of leisure in 
your child’s tomorrow, buy a piano today. 


THE ETUDE AND THE MOVIE BOYCOTT 


"OR years the infamous evils of the degrading moving pic- 
tures have been incessantly attacked by THE ETupE, par- 
ticularly since the advent of the talking or musical pictures. 
The foregoing editorial “The End of the Line” was written six 
months ago and is one of a similar series which have been ap- 
pearing in THE Erupbe for a decade. The movies offer enormous 


opportunities to drama, art and music. We have been con- 
vinced that the time would certainly come when the American 
people, who have respect for the best, would rebel and make it 
very uncomfortable for the producers who, to fatten their 
pocketbooks, have been guilty of polluting the minds of Amer- 
ican youth. 

Had the producers given consideration to THE ETuDE’s 
warning, they could have avoided the nation-wide obsession 
against obscene and criminal movies and saved themselves the 
menace of boycott. But despite warnings, they kept growing 
more and more daring until, like vandals and ghouls, nothing 
seemed too sacred for them to desecrate, to gratify their greed. 
They apparently could not conceive of fun without vulgarity, 
charm without sensuality, or drama without crime. Now their 
day of judgment has come; and it may prove a very serious 
matter for Hollywood—the Hollywood which for years has 

(Continued on page 494) 
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When Liszt Renounced the World 


By Ghe Eminent Italo- American Virtuoso, Composer and Author 


7 URD VON SCHLOZER, secreta-y 
a of the German embassy and later 

ambassador in Rome, offers us in his 
pman Letters” (*) such a rich harvest 
interesting details about Franz Liszt’s 
purn in Rome, just at the time he took 
holy orders, that I am sure the readers 
Tur Erupe will be glad to become ac- 
linted with them by means of the fol- 


‘ine translation from the German. 

fon Schlazer, besides being a distin- 
shed diplomat, was also an excellent 
sician (pianist and composer) and, en- 


1@ the intimate friendship of Liszt, had 
‘opportunity to study his private life and 
witness all the circumstances which led 
3 to seek in the priesthood that supreme 
isolation which, in spite of all his un- 
alleled triumphs, had been denied to him 
the course of his stormy artistic career. 
li the following anecdotes, memoirs, 
sonal narratives of a keen observer, al- 
ugh fragmentary, allow us an intimate 
w into the inmost recesses of the soul 
a great artist. They are redundant with 
Sating life and will prove more inspira- 
aal than would be a regular biography. 
‘On Palm Sunday, March 20, 1864, I was 
ited to dinner by the Austrian ambassa- 
*, Baron von Bach. I was delighted to 
et there Franz Liszt. I had heard him 
y in the time of my University studies in 
ttingen, when he was living at the Hotel 
ndon. After his concert we students sat 
4 lower room of the hotel. Exhilarated 
his divine playing, we marched, fifteen 
us, everyone bearing a burning candle 
ba glass of champagne, to the wizard of 
piano. He was eating all alone in his 
I made a spirited speech and we 
k his health and perpetrated all kinds 
es, in the spirit of which he, as a good 
readily entered. I reminded him of 
ny scene and he enjoyed it hugely. 
arted then together and lounged 
| arm along the Corso. Meanwhile 
me many interesting stories. We 
French, but, in the midst of the 
idiom, he burst suddenly into true 
slang. 
lives quite alone at Monte Mario 
yent together with a venerable friar, 
he sings litanies. The rumor 
he is preparing himself to take 
orders. After dinner he was, how- 


harbour such intentions. This way 
ing is probably one of his oddities— 

-world—but it is not impossible that 
eparing a big surprise. 


triendship with Reverberations 


T IS, as is well known, a passionate 
irer and friend of Richard Wag- 
at an informal dinner at Cavriani, 
of the secretary of the Austrian 
he related the details of the flatter- 
ation Wagner had received from 
Bayarian king, Ludwig, and 
us the letter of the king. His 
‘ declared to the master how from 
his music had filled him with 
and told of the joy he derived 


a dwelling place where he could 
out cares, it was only an expres- 

gratitude he owed to him, from 
> had received from his music. 


“Deutscher Verlags- 
uttgart, gave kindly the per- 
from these letters. 


CoMMENDATORE EUGENIO pI PIRANI 


“Yesterday I called on Liszt at his clois- 
ter, Santa Maria del Rosario, from which a 
magnificent view over Rome and the moun- 
tains around can be obtained. Formerly it 
harbored many friars, as proved by the 
great number of cells. Now a single 
Dominican Father and Liszt are living 
there. The Dominican reads mass every 
morning in the little church that lies open 
toward the highway. Liszt always attends. 
He sits upstairs in a loge, only a few steps 
distant from his cell. A double imposing 
staircase leads from the highway to the 
cloister. The 
door is al- 
ways closed. 
One rings a 
bell, the mel- 
ancholy tone 
of which 
CReMla tone 
through the 
arches of the 
cloisters. A 
servant then 
appears and > 
announces 
the visitor to 
Liszt. In the 
middle of the 
vast room is 
a long table, 
at the walls, 
a small li- 
brary, in the 
windows 
casements, 
pictures of 
saints. Ona 
corner shelf, 
Chopin’s 
hand carved 
in marble. 
Nearby is a 
case with a 
ring present- 
ed to Liszt 
by Pius IX, 
near the table a superannuated upright 
piano quite out of tune and moreover with 
a D in the bass that does not respond! On 
that wretched. instrument the same Franz 
Liszt who had caused the most powerful 
concert-grands of Europe to ‘tremble,’ and 
who had ruled for half a century as a thun- 
dering Jupiter over the whole artistic world, 
works tirelessly. He touches the piano 
very rarely and only when he is composing. 
Presently he is transcribing Beethoven’s 
‘Symphony No. 9’ for piano. 


A Picture for Painters 


‘r AM always happy to see him again. 

Everything he says bears the stamp 
of originality and geniality, and one easily 
understands why he formerly occupied a 
mighty position in the world. He still 
wears the famous long hair, now of deep- 
ening grey, and, when sitting at the piano, 
never fails to give from time to time a 
sharp and penetrating glance at the listener, 
to see if he is attentive. 

“Tf he is requested to play in society and 
does not feel in the mood for doing so, he 
goes to the landlord with feigned courtesy, 
says some humorous words about music, 
sits at the piano, strikes a chord, flashes 
his demoniacal, sarcastic eyes through the 
whole room, whispers softly, ‘Idiots!’ takes 
his hat and disappears. 

“As I was going to take leave, his fellow 
citizen, Remenyi, a splendid violinist, en- 


FRANZ LISZT 
A hitherto unpublished autographed photograph 


tered. He brought with him, besides the 
English consul Douglas with wife and 
daughter, his violin and, as Liszt had re- 
cently composed Lenau’s Gypsy Song, he 
played it on his instrument. Liszt accom- 
panied at the piano, a piano without the 
bass ‘D.’ The composition is very original 
and Remenyi’s Hungarian blood grew into 
such a frenzy that, while playing, he started 
to dance about, as his fellow Magyars are 
used to do in the Pussta. 

“At the end, a truly British scene oc- 
curred. Douglas suddenly approached 
Liszt with 
the words, 
‘May I en- 
treat you to 
do: “me a 
great favor ?’ 

SBMA te ge 20) 
pleasure !’ re- 
plied Liszt. 

SS Mitaiy =. I 
Strike a 
chord on 
your instru- 
ment ?’ 

““As many 
as you like,’ 
smiled Liszt. 
And now 
Douglas pro- 
ceeded ma- 
jestically to 
the piano, 
Sitiat c.kera 


chord, took 
out his note 
book and 


wrote on it: 

“ ‘Monday, 
the 30th of 
May, 1864, 
afternoon at 
four o’clock, 
in the clois- 
ter, before 
Reis zt el 
his piano.’ 


struck a chord on 


Profitable Artistry 

ISZT told me a lot of interesting things 

from his life. Once, in the thirties, 
he came from Venice to Vienna in order 
to give concerts for the sufferers from the 
flood in Pressburg, with an introduction to 
a high lady who asked him, ‘Avez vous fait 
de bonnes affaires & Venise? (Have you 
done a profitable business in Venice?)’ 
Liszt was taken aback. ‘Comment prin- 
cess?’ ‘I asked you if you have done a 
good business in Venice?’ Now Liszt was 
put out of countenance, and replied, ‘Les 
diplomates et les banquiers font des affairs, 
mot je suis artiste!’ (‘Diplomats and 
bankers do business; I am an artist’). The 
same sparkling, trenchant spirit animates 
his whole life. Thus the tragical expres- 
sion once escaped from his lips, ‘Croyez 
moi, la celebrité est la punition du talent 
et le chatiment dw merite’ (‘Believe me, 
celebrity is the punishment of talent and 
the chastisement of merit’). 

“Still more impressive was another con- 
fession. We went home evenings after a 
splendid concert he had organized for 
charity. The stormy ovations would seem- 
ingly never come to an end. I told him 
how wonderful it must be to electrify the 
public to such a degree. He stopped sud- 
denly, all excited from the previous accla- 
mations, put his arms on my shoulders and 


<3 


with tears in his eyes, said, 

“Year friend, I would give up all the 
plaudits of the crowd, if I only could create 
an imperishable work of art!’ 

“Thus spoke humbly the genial author of 
sO many exquisite compositions ! 

“Yesterday I met also the Princess Witt- 
genstein, whoris so often mentioned in con- 
nection with Liszt. She has taken her 
abode in Rome. She is an extremely witty 
and interesting lady. Fearing that Liszt 
might marry and thus not become a re- 
ligious, she puts the whole Vatican in 
motion to have him appointed as a canon 
of the church. 


Life Exchanged for Immortality 


. ODAY (April 25, 1825) something 
happened that will cause everywhere 
the greatest sensation. Franz Liszt has 
received the tonsure in the private chapel of 
Monsignor Hohenlohe in the’ Vatican. Thus 
renouncing the world and, garbed in the 
canonical vestments, he will seek in re- 
ligion the peace and contentment which his 
life has not afforded him hitherto. The 
preparations have been long. It has been 
whispered about for months. Now the 
bomb has exploded and everyone who did 
not suspect rubs his eyes jin astonishment. 
“Last Sunday Liszt played in Palazzo 
Barberini, for the benefit of a hospital, 
The Erlking and the Invitation to the 
Dance. He was as great as ever. He 
declared that was the last time he would 
perform in public. Soon he will be Monsig- 
nore and other interests will fill his mind. 
“Liszt is now rehearsing his ‘Dante Sym- 
phony’ which will be performed in the next 
days. It is, like all his compositions, en- 
tirely futuristic music, which does not quite 
appeal to the Italian taste. The drilling 
causes him a lot of trouble, and the musi- 
cians declare, ‘Non si capisce niente!’ (One 
does not understand a thing!’). 

“Liszt happened to talk about the pre- 
miére of Meyerbeer’s ‘Huguenots,’ which 
he had witnessed in Paris. Its fourth act 
he recognizes as a masterwork. The first 
rehearsal took place. Three acts went 
through and the fourth began. The ‘con- 
secration of the swords’ made a deep im- 
pression. Now followed the scene between 
Raoul and Valentine whose wonderful duet 
has enraptured the whole world. But the 
duet, as we know it, is not the same Meyer- 
beer had originally composed. It was an- 
other one and, as Liszt related, so vulgar 
that the tenor (Boury) declared to the 
master such shallow music, after the power- 
ful consecration of the swords, would prove 
a failure. Meyerbeer, always open to reason, 
recognized the truth of the objections. He 
stopped the rehearsal and, after fourteen 
days, brought forward at the second re- 
hearsal the magnificent duet that we now 
know. 


The Grave of Hearts 


« E VISITED with Liszt the insane 

asylum in the Lungara. Doctor 
Sofanelli led us with the greatest of cour- 
tesy through the different halls; and we ar- 
rived at the women’s department. Liszt 
remembered to have heard that one of the 
recluses, Anna Boni of Fiorentino, a girl 
hardly twenty years old, had lost her mind 


because of an unfortunate love affair. She 
was possessed of a marvelous voice. The 
doctor called the poor Anna Boni. She 
approached with hesitating steps. A bru- 


nette Gretchen! Her glances expressed all 
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the sadness of her soul and revealed her un- 
speakable misfortune. She stopped at the 
door. The doctor entreated her to sing 
something or other, but she only shook her 
head. ‘Ma cantate, insisted the doctor, 
‘ecco il commendatore Lisst. (‘But sing! 
Here is Commander Liszt.’) This name 
seemed to awaken some memories in her. 
She glanced a moment around, but soon the 
previous apathy seemed to prevail again. 
Now Liszt came near to her and said in 
the sweetest tone, glancing at her with his 
hypnotic eyes, ‘Perché non volete cantare? 
Cantate Casta Diva (Why do you not wish 
to sing? Sing Casta Diva’) and herewith 
he began quite softly to sing the beautiful 
melody of Bellini. She then began to move 


tremendous technical and musical 

importance. Their practice assists 
to a great extent in the development of 
technic and helps the student to gain a 
useful knowledge of chords, good fingering 
and control of the keyboard. They are, 
along with scales, the basis of most piano- 
forte works, affording the key to all dif- 
ficult finger passages. 

The three essential factors of arpeggio 
practice are: i. hand groups; ii. adjustive 
movements; iii. perfect connections. 

The hand groups must necessarily depend 
on suitability of fingering which, to pro- 
mote ease, should be as natural as possible. 
The thumb. should be allowed to pass 
under at the most convenient point, espe- 
cially in the chords of the seventh, where 
the hand is in a more extended position. 

Here are two ways of fingering the 
common chord of D Major. 


A eremendor are for many reasons of 


Ex.1 
A ‘ 
a awe 


3 (0) 


“A is a very practical suggestion which 
serves for root position and all inversions 
in the right hand. (The left hand will be 
the same as in’ “B.”) “B” ‘is the ‘more 
familiar grouping. é 

Adhering to the rule that the 4th finger 
is preferable where the two outer notes of 
the chord are separated by one white key, 
D minor, left hand, is fingered as follows: 


AS FLEXIBILITY and strength are both 
essential to pianistic skill, it is necessary to 
develop both qualities equally. Very fre- 
quently strength is sacrificed to flexibility 
or flexibility to strength. 

The following exercises are practical, 
and, if practiced faithfully, will cultivate 
both of these needed qualities. 

Exercise 1. Let arms hang loosely at 
sides, palms inward. Shake hands from 
wrist in all directions, back and forth, 
sideways and in circles, thus freeing the 
hands and fingers. 

Exercise 2. Shake the whole arm freely 
and easily sideways. Take a long swing 
that can be felt in the muscles of the 


her lips and continued the aria where Liszt 
had stopped. With a touching tenderness 
and purity she sang the whole aria and 
remained, as in an ecstatic trance, until the 
end of it. After the last note she fell again 
into her former insensibility. 

“Too bad, that they had incarcerated this 
poor girl together with insane women, in- 
stead of keeping her separate and trying to 
allay her affliction through an appropriate 
musical treatment. .. . 


A Duet of Age and Youth. 
‘W CALLED recently on Liszt. He was 
sitting before a dummy piano and 


practicing a trill from the Beethoven ‘Sona- 
ta, Op. 109.’ He had played it hitherto with 


the second and third finger and now, in 
his old days, he took into his head to play 
it with the third and fourth! 

“At the Paris exhibition a concert grand 
piano of an American maker had won the 
first prize. The maker made a present of 
it to Liszt. The greatest tone I ever heard 
from a piano, of course under his hands. 
Liszt performed on it the Overture from 
‘Tannhauser,’ as arranged by him twenty 
years before. It contains such difficult pas- 
sages that the master, as he affirmed, was 
no more able to negotiate them. While 
playing it, he stopped several times shout- 
ing desperately, ‘Sapristi, je suis trop 
vieux!’ (‘Confound it, I am too old!’), 
which I emphatically deny. On the con- 


Arpeggio Practice 


By Doris FARADAY 


In the chords of the seventh all the 
fingers are in use except the 5th finger 
which serves merely to complete the outer 
points. It is, of course, much more com- 
fortable to pass the thumb under a finger 
resting on a black key, so that it is well 
to consider the position of the black keys 
before finally determining the most useful 
hand group. 

Dominant seventh in F Major: 


Ex.3 


Root Position 
ene) 
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See! 
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It will be noticed that, in chords of the 
seventh, whatever the inversion, the hand 
group remains the same. 

Before attempting the arpeggio chords, 
we must be quite sure the hand and arm 
are in the right condition. The arm should 
feel free from the shoulder and the muscles 
alert and ready to control at the moment 
of depressing the keys. 

1. Practice skipping from one position 


to the next, playing the notes of each posi- 
tion as a chord, that is, 


Ex.4 spe 


Shape the hand (a well-arched hand 
which is much stronger and can control 
better in this position) over the group and, 
with a free downward sweep of the arm 
from the shoulder, depress the chord, and, 
following through the movement, swing the 
arm and hand laterally to the next posi- 
tion. The hand should seem to be carried 
along by the arm. Wait a few seconds on 
the surface of the keys, in order to make 
any necessary adjustment before depress- 
ing. Play and swing the arm along as be- 
fore. Practice up and down the keyboard 
in this manner. 

2. Play the notes singly, swinging the 
hand as quickly as possible to the first of 
the next group and adjusting as in Ex. 4. 


Although in swift and brilliant arpeg- 
gios, there seems to be scarcely any pass- 
ing under of the thumb but a lightning 
transference of the hand from one position 
to the next, slower playing requires smooth 
connection and is deserving of special at- 
tention. 

1. Practice the connections separately 
by playing one note on each side of the 
thumb, slowly and firmly keeping a good 
legato: 

Ex.6 


eg ee Bi Ng oe ee Ba ea 


2. Play the notes in groups of three, 
slowly, first, and afterwards as quickly .as 


Energetic Fingers 


By ApDA PILKER 


neck, freeing them also. It is very im- 
portant to get the muscles free near the 
brain, as this produces greater freedom 
and better control throughout the arm. 
Exercise 3. Raise arms forward to shoul- 
der height, palm upward. Rotate slowly 
until the arms are back on a level with 
the shoulders. Rotate for a while with 
palms down. The arms and hands will 
now be well-relaxed. Now try playing 
without tension. Note the extreme sup- 
pleness of the fingers and the ease appar- 
ent throughout the arm. 
If tension creeps in while playing, repeat 
the exercises. Tension is sometimes first 
noticed in the fourth finger. If this occurs, 


give it individual treatment by swinging it 
in toward the palm as far as it will go, 
also sideways and in circles. Extreme 
flexibility is sometimes accompanied by 
some lack of strength. Other muscles are 
then called upon to assist the weak fingers. 
This eventually produces tension in the 
overworked muscles and does not perman- 
ently strengthen the weak members. 
Following are some excellent exercises 
for strengthening the fingers themselves : 
Exercise 1. Clinch the fists rapidly and 
firmly. 
Exercise 2. Fold each separate finger as 
close as it can be brought to the edge of 
the palm. The tip of the finger inside the 


THE ETC 


trary, it was a superb performance!” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS Of 
MR. PIRANTS ARTICLE 


1. What preparations did Liszt ma 
taking holy orders? 


Dh 


. What was Liszt’s opinion of artistry | 
profit? 
3. How did Lisst show his human com 
sion? 
4. What composers did Lisst admire 
pecially? 


. How did Lisst compare the rel 
merits of composing and interpretin 


On 


possible, swinging the hand off the 
after each: 


Ex.7 
ff 41 2 24 
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Ex.8 
erm 
aaa = oy bee 


4. Practice nee as in the first e 
cise, with two notes on each side of 
thumb : 


Ex.9 

{} 3 
Joa SSS Se 
ioe one : 


5. Work out in a manner similar to 
second exercise. This longer passage 1 
be divided into various small groups, 
whole group finally being taken. 

Evenness in arpeggio work depen 
mainly on the practice which gives ° 
nearly equal attention to all the fingers. 

Play the arpeggios up and down the} 
board, slowly, separate hands first, liste 
carefully that all the notes are perfe 
smooth and even. 

Now play, accenting the first note 
each group of four, which works 
rhythmically in four octaves. The la 
suggestion is most useful for ¢ 
chords, bringing the accent on a diff 
finger on each occasion. The domi 
chords may be practiced in groups of # 
which work out rhythmically in three 
taves. 

One excellent suggestion for the pra 
of dominant chords is-the accenting 
first of three during the performanc 
four octaves. Since the arpeggio does 
complete itself with an accent there | 
tendency to still greater evenness” 
control. 


hand will then be on a level with 
joint on the back of the hand. 
Exercise 3. Fold all fingers into the 
palm of the hand, holding them ten 
a short time and releasing them rap 
Do this several times and finish b 
few slow repetitions of the moveme 


The Soviet Government - 
ported to have paid the Am 
Negro singer, Roland Hayes, . 
thousand dollars for five cone 
in Russia, 
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How to Find the Keys and the F orms of the ¥inor Scales 


By the Noted American Pianist-@omposer 


UCH to the teacher’s surprise, a 
M pupil is often encountered, perhaps 
even one well advanced technically 
and musically, who is unable to tell the key 
of a passage which is not in the key indi- 
cated by the signature. Now, while it is 
not the particular business of a piano 
teacher to give lessons in harmony, it is 
none the less his duty to see that his 
pupils are informed as to certain funda- 
mentals, The directions that follow repre- 
sent the way musicians think, are simple, 
logical, easily understood and generally 
adequate. 
There are several factors to consider in 
learning how to ascertain the key of a 
passage: first, the Circle of Fifths; 


second, the leading note’ (because it is this 
note which differentiates the scales, and it 
is our chief means of modulation) ; third, 
he minor scale im its various forms, and, 

urth, the dominant and diminished seventh 
chords, with their regular resolutions (rec- 
ognizing the dominant seventh chord by its 
sound is also important). 

The pupil must first of all realize that 
s and sharps come in regular order (as 
wn in the Circle of Fifths). For ex- 
le, if D is the fourth sharp, there must 
‘three other sharps from F, C and G; 
G is the fifth flat, there must be four 
its for B, E, A and D. 

n the following, for example, from the 
turne of Debussy 


wala Debussy: Nocturne 


ARTHUR FOOTE 


that scales on the white keys of the piano 
(those having D, E, F, G, A for their 
starting point) agree with the most fa- 
miliar Greek modes. The position of the 
half steps in relation to the whole steps 
differs, of course, with each of these. The 
Dorian mode is represented by the following : 


Ex.3 


i 


The Aeolian mode is identical with our 
minor scale in one of its forms: 
Ex.4 


2 =~ 
Gos | 


After a while musicians began to feel a 
desire for the definite ending to the octave, 
this being accomplished by the leading note, 
and the scale having this form came into 
more general use. Finally, it was felt that 
it was often easier and more natural to sing 
with the sixth note of the scale also raised 
a semitone; so the third form came into 
prominence. Thus, while the major scale 
is invariable, we have three forms of the 
minor scale ascending and three descending 
(that shown at F being practically obsolete, 
although much used in the Bach-Handel 
period). 


Ex. 5 


Ble 


also are explained by this same need to 
give harmonic feeling. 

Enharmonic relation will be made clear 
to the pupil by the following: 


Ex.10 


reas aie (ee 


we even find four of these different forms 
used. In the following, from Bach’s “Chro- 
matic Fantasie” 


A B Cc 


D E F 

= ieee Stthersa sy 

In piano teaching it is customary to com- 

bine C and D, B and E, C and E (the so- 

called melodic, harmonic and mixed scales). 
In the following example, Bach’s “Italian 

Concerto” 


the E flats occur to give a harmonic feeling 
more strongly (as will be felt if E natural 
is substituted for them). 

In the following : 


Ex.8 


s for B, E and A are cancelled, while 
G and D are sharp; the key then is 


minor scale, because of its different 
is often confusing to the player; a 
of history helps to make the matter 
we had the major and minor 
music was based on the so-called 
S” which go back to Greek and Ro- 
an times; the early Christians naturally 
ed them for their music, the result being 
we now know as the Gregorian modes. 
is sufficient for the pupil to understand 


are examples of the way the harmonic 
minor scale often appears; practice in find- 
ing the keys will be helpful. Enharmonic 
changes, such as appear in the following 
from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 13 


“AtwAys SOMETHING PRACTICAL” 


These are the words that for years the late Theodore, Presser 


dinned into our ears; and we never permit an Etude to be published 
without many essentially practical and utilitarian features. We think 
that Mr. Foote’s article will be particularly useful to careful readers. 


For, while the chords have the same sound 
when. played on the piano or organ, it is 
obvious that they are in different keys 
(leading notes shown by J). As a matter 
of fact, G sharp and A flat, E sharp and 
F, B and C flat do differ slightly as to 
pitch. 

Chromatically changed notes bother stu- 
dents a great deal, for it takes experience 
to distinguish them from the notes that 
determine key. The main things to remem- 
ber are that chromatically changed notes 
are not leading notes and that, as a rule, the 
passage will make sense with these -notes 
not altered by a natural sign, a sharp sign 
or a flat sign. 

Note in Chopin, Op. 10, No. 8 


that, in measure 1, F sharp and E natural 

(enharmonic with F flat), in measure 2, F 

sharp, and in measure 3, G natural, are 

chromatically changed notes; while G 

natural in measure 1 and D natural in 

measure 3 are not, being leading notes. 
The following : 


* Ex.12 


ae 
fa f: 


is an illustration of the saying “a chord is 
what it does.” For A and B are altered 
chords if they occur in a passage in B flat 
major, but are not so if A is followed by 
a passage in F, or B by one in D minor, 
these chords being the main factors in 
modulating (C is the chord unaltered). 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. FOOTE’S ARTICLE 

1. How does it happen that the minor scale 
has several different forms? 

2. How may the Greek modes be easily 
rendered on the modern keyboard? 

3. What is the service rendered by the lead- 
ing note in our scale? 

4. What is the justification for enharmonic 
changes? r 


“What dae you know besides * 
Chop-sticks ?” 
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Manual Labor! A 


“—and according to th’ code revision we gotta know Mendelssohn's 
Spring Song this year.” 


MIDSUMMER MUSICAL 
LAUGHS 


Voice from upstairs: “Agnes, dear,” 
do you mind shutting off the radio? 
That static is terrible!” 


By the well known cartoonist 


GRAHAM HUNTER 


A Midsummer Night's Scream 
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“She gives six quarts on ‘Cavalleria Rusticana, Paw!!’ 
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According to others, it is dead. 

These latter and longest-bearded his- 
ians contend its demise occurred quietly, 
hout ostentation and almost unnoticed 
ine the submarining of Wall Street in 
t Fatal Fall of ’29. But, dead or dying, 
vas, say what else you will, an interest- 
age. It took the musical world by its 
s and swung it about like an all too tame 
by. Musical towers, centuries in the 
king, were toppled by composers in their 
Old standards were shot away and 


Re JAZZ AGE, some say, is dying. 


y ones raised. An hysteria spread abroad 
pughout the land and nothing was safe 
i its ravages. 

uw concert halls were treated to musical 
resentations of locomotives and iron 


mdries. Boiler factories came to lusty 
; skyscrapers soared upward to the 
tallic obbligato of the riveting machine’s 
istent tat-a-tat, tat-a-tat. Even a football 
me was put to music (or something 
sily resembling it). Our ears were torn 
tatters and our nerves were set 
angling. Pelion was piled upon Ossa: 
s new effect succeeded another. Any- 
he resembling bedlam was welcome. 


Melody in a Maze 


ND WHAT was true of the concert hall 
L was true, even to a greater degree, of 
' dance hall and its music. When the 
yple of the Jazz Age made merry and 
lerwise indulged in what has since come 
be known as “whoopee,” it was done 
fally to the strident accompaniment of a 
ice orchestra, and it was up to this or- 
astra to match, musically, the mood of 
patrons. The dance orchestra became 
icous, blatant, ribald. The music itself 
m proved to have limitations, and then 
. interpreter stepped in—to stay! The 
ek, unprotesting instruments were turned 
ide out and made to sound like anything 
t themselves. Trombones started laugh- 
y like hyenas, trumpets began to crow 
e roosters, clarinets turned kittenish. 
le composer’s mere melody was lost in 
s maze of improvised orchestration, and 
ly a determined explorer skilled in: musi- 
| journeys of this nature could detect and 
ice the original tune or even recognize 
> composition. 

Today there are phonograph platters that 
ve up these dishes of delirium. But, 
Pe. passage of years, we imagine these 
es will be relegated to limbo. The pub- 
“taste is reverting to more sedate musi- 
manners ; the tempo is becoming quieter, 
temperature cooler. Sanity returns. 
smands for the records of yesteryear will 
adually cease and the Jazz Age will take 
ce with the Paleolithic. What then 
uins for the historian of 2034? To what 
ie turn in an effort to discover some- 
ing more of the weird music that hung 
out the first of the wars to end all wars? 
only link with the vanished age will 
*h orchestrations as may remain (and 
doubtful) a century from today on 
elves of some large library. But, as 
Hips through the dusty, crumbling pages 
e orchestrations, he will see strange 
s, things that, we imagine, will leave 
wide-eyed and puzzled. Let us, if we 
give this future and slightly flustered 
an a friendly hand. 


“Hot Stuff’ Gone Cold 

ONE thing, he won’t have gone 
far in his researches before he 
up a trumpet or trombone part 


¥ 
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An Amusing Article Upon the New and Absurd Nomenclature Which Has Grown Up About the Jazz Orchestra 


By Gustav KLEMM 


sprinkled with such indications as these: 
“wa-wa,” “kazoo,” “open in hat,” “hat off” 
and other such disturbing hieroglyphics. 

We imagine that our troubled searcher 
will come up short on that very first term, 
“wa-wa.” “Ah, ha,” he may cry, “an old 
Indian custom. Probably named after an 
Indian chief.” But, alas, he would be 
wrong. No Red Man ever heard of it. 
One loud “wa-wa” across the Western 
plains of yesteryear and every Indian with- 
in hearing distance would have gathered his 
blanket tighter about him, turned two 
shades lighter under his war paint and 
headed for the nearest, tallest timber. 

The ‘“wa-wa” is a mute, one of the 
modern cornetist’s stocks in trade. It is a 
small, V-shaped, metal contraption that fits, 
like all mutes, into the bell of the instru- 
ment. The “wa-wa” mute for trombone is, 
of course, much larger. There is an open- 
ing in the center through which part of the 
player’s wind pressure may escape. It is 
possible to use the “wa-wa” in two ways: 
with tricks and without tricks. If “wa-wa” 
alone is indicated in the part, the player 
preserves his dignity; but if the mute is 
indicated plus “do” and “wa” over the 
notes, then the player casts reserve to the 
wind and proceeds to “get hot.” On all 
notes topped with a “do,” he will cup his 


left hand over the opening at the end of 
the mute; on those marked “wa,” he will 
remove his hand and blast forth with some- 
thing closely resembling “WA!” 

Our future historian will never know 
what he missed. To hear a trumpet strike 
up a steaming ‘“do-wa-wa-do” chorus is to 
hear something slightly indecent. Cab 
Calloway, Don Redman and other gentle- 
men of the hi-de-hi and lo-de-lo school dis- 
play an enduring fondness for the “wa-wa” 
mute. Paul Whiteman claims that he heard 
this mute for the first time when his trum- 
pets trotted it out on him during a per- 
formance of “Cut Yourself a Piece of 
Cake.” That was some years ago and the 
players achieved the effect at that time by 
inverting glass tumblers over the bells of 
their instruments. (A later “glass effect” 
has been created by placing a thin glass 
near the bell of a trumpet that has already 
been muted.) 


The “Five-and-Ten” Makes History 


re mute, no longer so popular, 
is the ‘““kazoo” which bears little or no 
relation to the somewhat similar indica- 
tion of a sneeze. Paul Whiteman gives 
Henry Busse, an excellent cornetist and 
once in the Whiteman orchestra, credit for 
the discovery of this mute. It seems that 
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the King of Jazz had been seeking an 
Oriental (oboe) effect and the experiment- 
ing Busse, eager to please and willing to 
try anything, discovered just the right thing 
by picking up an ordinary tin kazoo in a 
five-and-ten-cent store and sticking it in a 
regular mute. - “Eureka!” he cried, and 
hastened to bring the glad tidings to the 
eager ears of the rotund maestro. Our fu- 
ture historian may get a good idea of the 
effect of a “kazoo” mute by listening to a 
monster bee buzzing about in a wide-necked 
bottle. 

As for the “hat” mutes, an amazing 
variety of effects is achieved in this branch 
of the modern “trumpetist’s” repertoire. 
The chief player in this Drama of the 
Mutes is a derby, brown or otherwise. With 
the aid of this piece of head-gear, the trum- 
pet becomes an organ, a French horn and 
all sorts of things, not to mention a nui- 
sance. (When a soft hat is used, a small 
hole is cut in the crown.) When the cor- 
netist, playing his part, comes upon “in the 
hat,” he, realizing at once that it has no 
connection with a treasure hunt, reaches 
down quickly for the article in question 
and drops it over the bell of his instrument 
where it hangs in a rather shamefaced man- 
ner. This is apt to startle any one who 
may be watching, but the ambitious young 
player has to steel himself to this sort of 
thing. Or the indication may read, “muted 
in hat,” whereupon the player reaches for 
both mute and derby. ; 

Any cast-off derby will serve the average 
player, but there are also available 
“derbies” manufactured in various metals, 
chiefly aluminum. These latter the player 
hangs on his music stand with the inside 
of the hat toward him. When he comes 
across such an indication as “verse in hat,” 
he obediently leans forward on his chair 
and puts the bell of his instrument inside 
the hat, only coming out of hiding, as it 
were, when he comes across “out of hat” 
or something to that effect. 

Classed with the “hat” mute is the lowly 
tin can which, believe it or not, is occa- 
sionally called for in orchestral parts and, 
when hung over the bell of the trumpet, 
gives a larger tone than the “hat” mute 
but with a bit more edge to it. 


The Worm Ever Turning 


N A TRUMPET part before us, we see 

the following directions over sections of 
the arrangement: “solotone mute,” “muted 
in hat,” “flare,” “cup mute,” “solo in plung- 
er,” “swingy,” “get hot” and The 
latter, dear reader, is known as a “worm” 
or “nanny,” and, whenever it is placed over 
a note, the player gives it a sort of violent, 
convulsive twist that, using an automotive 
term, sounds as though the instrument had 
stripped gears. A few “worms” here and 
there in a number can do wonders towards 
“heating it up.” A good “nanny” gives the 
effect of a bleating goat suddenly con- 
fronted by a big, bad wolf, that béte noire 
of the three little pigs. 

The “flare” sounds like the sudden rip- 
ping of a piece of metallic cloth and bears 
a blood (or should we say bloody?) rela- 
tionship to the popular “whip” and “sock,” 
often used. The “whip” is a sort of con- 
vulsive, tonal rip, ending sharply and leay- 
ing the listener feeling that he has been 
slapped in the face. It is usually written 
for solo trumpet or trombone, but the 
“flare” is invariably reserved for a trio of 
trumpets or trombones. Here the violent 
rip ends in a high, fortissimo, sustained 
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chord that would rock the walls of Jericho. 
“Sock” over a note is an abbreviation of the 
slangy “sock it” and a rather inelegant way 
of suggesting that the player be particularly 
ageressive in his attack. 

“Smear” is another term popping up in 
the best of trumpet and trombone parts. It 
rather explains itself. It usually appears 
over two notes that are to be “smeared” 
together, and the sloppy player or beginner 
finds this one of the easiest effects to 
master. 


Sucking the Sound 

HE “PLUNGER” is a handy device 

and none other than the plumber’s 
Constant Companion. Not only does the 
humble but invaluable plunger serve to 
clear up the flow of water from the bathtub, 
but: it also serves the versatile trumpet 
player in a well-contrasted but only slightly 
more elevated capacity. The wooden handle 
is dispensed with, only the rubber suction 
cup being used. It produces a sort of gulp- 
ing effect. 

“Cup” and “solotone’ are two popular 
mutes, more or less legitimate, producing 
rather sweet tones. 

“Get hot” has become such a popular 
direction, especially in connection with 
dance music, that it hardly needs explana- 
tion. On coming across this stern admoni- 
tion; the cornetist starts elevating his tem- 
perature and interpretation by inducing a 
certain torridity in his playing. In other 
words, he becomes slightly delirious during 
the measures so indicated and attempts to 
steal the show from the contesting saxo- 
phones and trombones, not to mention the 
perspiring trap-drummer.- When a player 
“sets hot,” he is also guilty of “going to 
town.” Other synonymous terms include 
“corny,” “hairpin” and “Airedale.” 

“Swingy” is a comparatively modern in- 
dication and undoubtedly was the direct 
cause leading to the title of the popular 
ditty, “Swingy Little Thingy.” A whole 
refrain may be marked “swingy,”’ where- 
upon the entire orchestra will get a certain 
determination in its rhythm, -.an insistence 
that brooks no restraint. Shoulders will 
inevitably start swaying. 

Nor are these all the effects possible. 
One of the most popular little tricks is 
known as “the laugh,” and no player may 
really be said to have reached his musical 
maturity. until he has mastered the mys- 
teries of this imitation. It is constantly 
rearing its vulgar little head in modern 
dance arrangements. In the animated 
movie cartoons, where it has become a 
standby, its sly use expresses volumes and 


A tone line of sturdy pioneers, men, 
women and children, some afoot, others on 
horseback or in covered wagons. As they 
pass, the ringing words of Whitman’s 
“Pioneers, O Pioneers!” And back of the 
action and verse, the steady, rhythmic 
vigor of E. R. Kroeger’s March of the 
Pioneers. This combination furnished one 
of the most effective bits of home talent 
pageantry I have ever seen. 

Several of E. R. Kroeger’s piano com- 
positions based on the American scene offer 
excellent material for such dramatic adap- 
tation. Those three fine processionals, 
March of the Indian Phantoms, March of 
the Pioneers and Triumphal March, are 
especially good. I have seen all three used 
with effective results. 

The local history pageant is just now 
enjoying an enormous popularity through- 
out the country. In the mid-west particu- 
larly it seems that most of the communities 
managed somehow to get founded during 
the second, third or fourth decade of the 


often provokes in abundance the reality it 
only imitates. Much of the success of the 
song, Shuffle Off to Buffalo, was due to 


‘the composer’s imitation, in the refrain, of 


“the laugh.” 

One of man’s best friends, the dog, is 
responsible for two other popular effects, 
“the bark” and “the yelp.” Other animal 
effects include “the meow,” “the caw,” “the 
horse-neigh” and “the roar.” For “the auto- 
horn” effect, Henri Weber suggests the 
player “use the syllables, ha! ha! ha!, form- 
ing them in the throat. As for “the moan,” 
this is achieved, according to Mr. Weber, 
by “articulating ‘uh’ and opening the throat 
in the same manner in which one coughs 
from the chest.” (These quotations are 
from Mr. Weber’s book, “The Modern 
Dance Cornetist.”) 


Mouthpiece Music 


HESE ARE only a few of the trials 

tormenting the soul of the jazzist. 
When he has mastered them all, he sud- 
denly discovers, both in the brass and reed 
instruments, that he can dispense entirely 
with the instruments and use the mouth- 
piece alone! A whole chapter could be 
written on these mouthpiece effects. The 
trumpet player will often do a chorus on 
nothing more than the mouthpiece about 
which he cups his hands, using them some- 
what as with the “wa-wa’ mute. The 
“cawing” of a rooster or a chicken is a 
dandy mouthpiece novelty. There is really 
no limit to the effects possible with mouth- 
pieces when the player has a vivid imagin+ 
ation and only a modicum of dignity. 

Many of the imitative effects on trumpet 
and trombone (aside from those produced 
by mutes) are also possible on the clarinet. 
This latter instrument, however, provides 
a new effect, exclusive to itself, “the 
sneeze.” Great use is made of the glissando 
in which the player slurs the tones rapidly 
(if he has a particularly good lip) instead 
of fingering them. This is done in the very 
opening of Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
an effect which must be heard to be appre- 
ciated. A sort of agonized swirl ending 
in a high squeal. 

The clarinet aiso makes occasional use 
of the derby mute. In partial extenuation 
of this effect, Paul Whiteman, in his auto- 
biography, “Jazz,” goes back to Hector 
Berlioz and 1832 when the redoubtable 
Frenchman, in his “Lelio ou le Retour a la 
Vie,” directs the clarinetist to wrap the in- 
strument in a “leather bag to give the sound 
of the clarinet an accent as vague and re- 
mote as possible.” Now, we ask you, is this 
fair? It is one thing for Papa Hector to 


have wanted the effect of a distant clarinet 
but quite another for the player to sit there 
with a dilapidated derby dangling from the 
end of the instrument. Mr. Whiteman also 
harks back to the score of Schénberg’s 
“Pelleas Und Melisande” to justify trom- 
bone glissandi, and also names the exiled 
German as the father of the flutter on the 
trombone. (The effect is a sort of rolling 
“r’? on one tone.) Stravinsky, it seems, 
used the muted trumpets back in the days 
when jazz, in its swaddling clothes, was 
still crawling about on all fours. 


Muted Mischief 


HE MUTE used by Stravinsky is, of 

course, the old, V-shaped fibre. one 
which served all cornetists until the Jazz 
Age reared its noisy head. This simple 
mute was the cornetist’s sole stock in trade 
aside from his instrument. Before this, an 
orchestral cornet part was usually played 
“open,” that is, without mute. Then the 
simple fibre or wooden mute came into be- 
ing and an occasional chorus or verse would 
be played “with mute.” As the Jazz Age 
advanced, the use of this mute became an 
obsession and, before long, it was almost 
a fixture of the instrument and seldom re- 
moved. Gradually our ears became used to 
this brilliant, biting effect and, having ad- 
vanced this far, experimenting instrumen- 
talists began going farther and started de- 
vising new mutes and effects with which 
to startle listeners. To these experimenters 
and their sensation-seeking patrons, we owe 
the ‘“wa-wa” mute, the “kazoo,” -the 
“sneeze,” “the horse-neigh” and all the rest 
of the musical menagerie. 

And now a word or two—or three—on 
the “slapping” bass players of today. Up 
until recently, the bull-fiddle players, 
since time immemorial, bowed their instru- 
ments, along with the rest of the string 
group. But no more! Bows avaunt! To- 
day the modern young bass player fingers 
his notes with one hand and slaps the 
strings with the other. It may be that a 
later development will dispense with any 
fingering at all, thus leaving the player 
free to slap with both hands! Saxophon- 
ists also go in for this slapping effect; when 
done by the larger members of the family, 
it bears a ludicrous resemblance to the 
“burping” of a frog. Every time we hear 
a trio of “saxes” (no “dance man” ever 
stoops to the full appellation) playing a 
“slap” chorus, our heart goes out to the 
wandering shade of M. Antoine Sax who 
invented the instrument a century ago and 
spent a lifetime perfecting it. 

We should also like to include a refer- 


Ptusic for the Local History Pageant 


By Rosert Price 


last century with the result that the de- 
mands for centennial pageantry have given 
a strong impetus to local dramatics and at 
the same time have sent many a puzzled 
director scurrying for the proper incidental 
music. Most local productions do not have 
access to or cannot afford band or orches- 
tra ensembles. Piano music often bears the 
whole weight of the musical setting. 

Such was our situation recently. The 
episodes in preparation demanded almost 
constant accompaniment. The music had 
to be for piano and, while not too difficult, 
must be of stable quality and characteristic 
flavor. Files of THe Erupr covering a 
period of more than twenty years finally 
solved our problem. From suggestions in 
these volumes we were able to compile a 
program of piano settings which we con- 
sider excellent suggestions for use with any 
historic pageant. The titles are grouped 


to suggest the type of episode for which 


each was used. 


THE 
Composer Title ErupE 
INDIAN SCENES 
Brounoff: Indian Revel ....... Oct. 1915 
Kroeger: March of the In- : 
dian Phantoms 
(four hands) ...'..Mar. 1917 
Lieurance; By the Waters of 
Minnetonka ...... Apr. 1917 
By the Weeping 
WGC Si beits weg Apr. 1918 
Indian Flute Call 
and Love Song...June 1914 
Indian Swite ....... Dec. 1913 
Loewe: An Indian Tale....Jan. 1915 
Marschal- To an Indian 
Loepke: MiGtdstes been onaren Noy. 1915 
THE PIONEER 
Kroeger: March of the 
Pidneers : ocicneas Jan. 1915 
Mumma: The Pilgrims ...... Dec. 1915 


THE PIONEER CHURCH 


Gillette: — Marche Religieuse. Sept. 1915 


~’Scharwenka: Crusader’s March..Nov. 191¢ 


THE ETUDE 


ence to the megaphone, an invaluable in- 
strumental adjunct. At one time, the me 
phone was associated chiefly with colle; 
cheer leaders and the early motion pi 
directors. But of late years, it has popped 
up in orchestrations, abbreviated, often, te 
a meek “meg.” On seeing this, the trumpe 
or trombone player (and sometimes the 
clarinetist) places the bell of his instru. 
ment at the small end of a suspended “meg 
and plays the entire strain in this posi 
The result, at a slight distance, is a dulce 
mellow, “round” tone, closely resembling 
the human voice. a 


Assault and Battery 


N CLOSING, a tribute to the t 

drummer, that ubiquitous demon o 
every jazz band. He became a “star” dur-_ 
ing the Jazz Age and was usually sea’ 
conspicuously so that none of his mo 
shines would be lost. There has ne 
been anything “mute” about his activi 
Our future historian will find little in am 
drum part to give him an idea of the aver- 
age drummer’s fiendish exertions. This 1 
due largely to the fact that the drum 
admittedly the supreme individualist of #] 
dance band, has been left to his own d 
vices. His only task is to maintain a me 
notonous but necessary rhythm, and to d 
this he may assail anything within strikin 
distance—drums, tin cans, wash boilers 
Chinese gong, cymbals, wood blocks, cow 
bells, and so on and on. The how, why 
and wherefore is left to him. The average 
drummer’s “props,” aside from his meré 
drums, often fill several suitcases and in 
clude bird calls, kazoo, baby cry, trair 
whistle, duck quack, tambourine, castane’ 
wire brushes, steamboat whistle, cat 
dog bark, cow. moo—the list is endl 
Occasionally, as a relief from his more 
sensational activities, he may play hi 
drums. But only for a moment, and he is 
back to his noisy toys. Here, we contend 
is a field for the inventor of a real and 
complete mute! All mankind would risé 
and call him blessed. : a 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS. ON 
MR. KLEMM’S ARTICLE 
1. What was the cause of the inrush 
jase? 
2. What implements have been added 
the jasz orchestra for sound effects? 
3. How may the human talking voice 
imitated? A laugh? A groan? 
4. What animals of the barnyard can 
imitated in the jazz orchestra? 
5. Why is it the drummer has such promi- 
nence? 


Widener: Old Mission Chimes.Nov. 191: 
FoLK ScENES — P 
Crosby : Old Black Joe......Apr. 191! 
Kohlmann: Deep River.........Dec. 193 
Narici: Spinning Wheel....Mar. 191: 
Niemann: Mississippi Steam-. . 
’ boat’s in Sight....June 192! 
Ringuet : The Mill Song.....Mar. 191 
Rolfe: Hear Dem Bells... .Aug. 191 
Pionrer ROMANCE 
Strelezki: Wilhelmine ; 
_ (Minuet) . ..2.. Sept. 19% 
Williams: Lavender and Lace..Oct. 193 
PROCESSIONALS 
Kroeger: Triwnphal March . | aa 
(four hands).....Oct. 191) 
Sousa: Columbia’s Pride a 


(four hands) .....Nov. 191 


All of these works are also proc 
from your dealer in sheet music form. 


THE ETUDE 


¥ E ARE hearing much these days 
W avers changes in our scale system. 
i It seems hard enough for us to 
aster the whole steps and half steps of 


r own tonal system and keep them in 
ne, without having to consider further 


yisions to aggravate the ear and confuse 
e mind. Yet those of us who have al- 


ays faithfully played our diatonic scales 
d learned their signatures may have a 
w problem on our hands before many 
ars have flown by—that is, if the experi- 
ents in ultra-chromatics, which are now 
xing on in [furope, are as successful as we 
é led to believe they will be. 
The quarter tone scale is being used and 
mposers are hard at work systematizing 
into a codrdinated treatise for general 
e and understanding. The octave already 
s been divided into twenty-four equal 
rts, whereas we have never been con- 
ious of more than twelve. These twenty- 
ir quarter tones are called ultra-chromat- 
s. New signs have had to be invented 
designate these “in between” notes and 
Mr. Ivan Vyshnegradsky, a Russian who 
s long lived in Paris, has spent a num- 
er of years completing a semiography, or 
iethod of notation, which has been adopted 
the group of adherents to the new sys- 


P 
- The Clique of the Quarter Tone 


r*HIS GROUP of quarter tone com- 
L posers, most of whom live in Russia, 
varticularly in Leningrad, where a Quarter 
‘one Music Circle is in existence, is en- 
avoring to supply compositions for pub- 
> performance wherein new chords, keys 
melodic intervals mark their creative 
rts. Added to this, new instruments, 
as the twenty-four degree piano and 
which already exist, the twenty-four 
stringed instruments, and so forth, 
have new performers who are skilled 
entirely new technic. And, as- we 
deeper and deeper into this new sys- 
‘the complications become greater and 
until we begin to imagine that it 
lore a mathematical problem than a 
musical inspiration. 

. set of the signs invented by Mr. Ivan 
radsky to distinguish the new notes 
old are: 


iJ 


A 


A Deer ar + G 


iy eh 
a a 


harp; B, sharp; C, hypersharp; D, 
E, flat; F, hyperflat; G, natural. 
system there is no need of the 
flat or double sharp. Thus the 
our tone scales read as follows: 


, 


Y 


By ARTHUR OLAF ANDERSEN 


This system presents a series of scales with 
equidistant intervals. These derivative 
scales are the whole-tone scale (A), the 
three-fourth tone scale (B), and the half- 
tone scale (C): 


Ex.3 
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In the nomenclature of the new intervals 
found in this hyperchromatic scale we find 
the following terminology mixed with the 
familiar names: 1/4 tone, ultra-lesser sec- 
ond; 1/2 tone, lesser second (minor sec- 
ond); 3/4 tone, neutral second; 4/4 tone, 
greater second (major second); 5/4 tone, 
ultra-greater second or ultra-minor third; 
6/4 tone, minor third; 7/4 tone, neutral 
third; 8/4 tone, major third; 9/4 tone, 
ultra-major third; 10/4 tone, perfect fourth; 
11/4 tone, major fourth; 12/4 tone, ultra- 
major fourth or ultra-minor fifth; 13/4 
tone, minor fifth; 14/4 tone, perfect fifth; 
15/4 tone, major fifth; 16/4 tone, ultra- 
major fifth; 17/4 tone, neutral sixth; 18/4 
tone, greater sixth; 19/4 tone, ultra-greater 
sixth or ultra-lesser seventh; 20/4 tone, 
lesser seventh; 21/4 tone, neutral seventh; 
22/4 tone, greater seventh; 23/4 tone, ultra- 
greater seventh; 24/4 tone, octave. 

As to signatures, these become very com- 
plicated. Take, for imstance, the fact that, 
added to our twelve chromatic scales, we 
have twelve new scales with the new sym- 
bols for the quarter tones which must ap- 
pear in the signatures whenever they are 
brought into use or else must be symbolized 
in the music itself. There is no way in 
which the composer can avoid the use of 
great numbers of symbols for there is no 
possible means of indicating in the key- 
signature more than‘ one alteration of the 
same note. As an example, consider the 
ultra chromatic scale of C. What shall we 
use in the signature? We cannot use a 
signature at all and so must employ symbols 
throughout. But with the scale of C semi- 


sharp we can employ seven semisharps in 
the signature but we must use the ultra- 
chromatic signs fer the other seventeen 
demi-semi tones. Thus the notation for a 
melody in the key of C semi-sharp reads: 


Saving in the use of symbols by means 
of the key signature is scarcely great 
enough to warrant its adoption. Thus, this 
music becomes essentially atonal for it can- 
not and does not fit in with any practical 
system of modulation, as it is impossible to 
move from key to key when all the tones 
are so manifestly parts of only one tonality. 
The composition may begin and end on a 
chord which appears to be the most favor- 
able for the purpose, for, after all, there 
must be a beginning and an end. But, in 
the interim, between these two necessary 
points, the music is compelled to move’ 


about through a maze of tones which are 
not- even suggestive of mode or key. 
Atonality, therefore, is inevitable. 

The trend towards atonality, though it 
at one time not so long ago seemed destined 
to become a set purpose among the modern 
composers, has fallen far behind the ex- 
pectations in musical development. In fact, 
the atonal wave is beginning to recede and 
there is a tendency toward a revival of the 
good old modes, with simplicity and clarity 
of purpose predominating. In other words, 
we are falling back upon the tried and 
true and satisfactory, realizing that, after 
all, we have not by any means exhausted 
the possibilities of the straight-forward 
diatonic system. 

Those who are experimenting with the 
ultra-chromatic scale claim that it is pos- 
sible to do with it all that has been done 
with our diatonic, whole-tone and chro- 
matic scales. Add to this the three-quarter 
tone scale already mentioned, as well as 
the feasibility of forming several new varia- 
tions to our natural minor mode and the 
twelve new scales beginning on the twelve 
added quarter-tone degrees, and the scope 
and possibilities of the new idiom are al- 
most limitless. 


Human Limitations 


UT, ON the other hand, there are dis- 
tinct drawbacks. 

Has anybody an appreciable quarter-tone 
pitch? Even though many are blessed 
with perfect pitch, can their ears become 
sufficiently adjusted to cope with and en- 
joy these fractional offerings? We say 
“enjoy” in the true sense of the word for, 
even though we are only visualizing this 
matter in as open-minded and unprejudiced 
a manner as possible, we cannot conscien- 
tiously say that we are sufficiently (or in- 
sufficiently) educated to appreciate truly 
this micro-tonal melodizing. 

Moreover, can the human voice negotiate 
these quarter-tonal intervals either in an 
ultra-chromatic flow or in wider intervalic 
skips, many of which are found to be en- 
tirely new and unnatural to the ear? 

It is said that the Chinese always employ 
fractional tones, even to smaller intervals 
than the quarter-tone. But are we sure of 
this? Could not a very marked portamento 
style of singing be mis-interpreted in a 
scale system with which we are unfamiliar ? 
Surely there is no definite order of nota- 
tions extant by which this matter can be 
proved. 

To be sure, the Orientals have passed 
their tunes and mechanical devices for mak- 
ing music down through the centuries by 
inheritance, and it may be that some of 
their one, two or three stginged instru- 
ments are peculiarly adapted for quarter- 
tones or even smaller fractional tones. Yet 
we cannot be sure that there is any fixed 
pitch for tonal radiation. In fact, there are 
so many things in connection with the 


Orientals’ musical expression of which we | 


are ignorant that all we can do is to give 
them the benefit of the doubt concerning the 
micro-tonality of their musical system and 
accede to popular belief that it is either 
consciously or unconsciously their manner 
of expression. 

When we listen to classical singing in the 
Chinese theater, which appears to be mostly 
of a very high falsetto variety, we confirm 
our belief that their style of performance 
tends very strongly to slow portamento, the 
voice passing slowly from interval to inter- 
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| What Use is the Quarter Gone Scale? 


Is this Innovation «im Plodern Plusic Likely to Remain Perely a Curiosity? 


val, thus giving the micro-chromatic im- 
pression. This music may fit in perfectly 
with their idea of the beautiful, simply be- 
cause it is traditionally “bred in the bone.” 
To us, it sounds ludicrous, almost to the 
point of being burlesque, much as our music 
sounds to their ears ridiculous and senseless. ° 
Oriental and Occidental—each must work 
out his music problems on his own ground 
and with his own materials. 


ACK TO the quarter tone scale, then. 

A very prominent name in the field 
of the quarter tone is that of Alois Haba. 
He has spent many years in experimenting 
with the notation and possible mediums of 
presentation. In 1920 his first serious work, 
a string quartet, appeared in print in 
Vienna. The system of notation which he 
employs differs quite radically from that 
of Vyshnegradsky and the Russian Circle. 
Here it is: 


Ex.5 


ee 
a 


\ step higher than }. 
\, step lower than }. 


If we were to judge of this system of 
notation in comparison with that of the 
Soviet manner of symbolizing the quarter- 
steps, we would be inclined to favor the 
latter as being clearer and more definitely 
to the point. So many of the symbols ap- 
pear so similar to the eye in Haba’s style 
of writing that a reading of the score seems 
to be very confusing. Witness a sample 
from the “Quatuor” of Alois Haba: 


Ex.6 
Allegro non troppo 
Violin I 


cresc, . me ee - 


It will be noted that no signature is em- 
ployed and that every note, except the 
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naturals, has an accidental, with many can- 
cellations to consider. 

In spite of all the new nomenclature and 
new symbols, quarter-tone music is having 
a considerable vogue and is claiming the 
interest of many serious musicians. This 
impulse, first given by Busoni and Méllen- 
dorf, is receiving the attention of the in- 
strument manufacturers, for new mediums 
must be invented to cope with the exigencies 
of the new tonal problems. For the strings 
an entirely new instrument with quarter- 
step frets would be necessary in order that 
too much dependence would not have to be 
placed upon the sense of pitch of the per- 
former. What can be done with the wood- 
winds and brasses is still another matter 
for the inventors of valve and key instru- 


Expressive 


ments. These considerations may turn out 
to be the Achilles heel in the broad adoption 
of the new tonal system. Or the questicn 
of atonality may prove to be the stumbling 
block. Who knows? 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. ANDERSEN’S ARTICLE 

1. What is a synonym for the word, quar- 
ter tone? 

2. What Russian is particularly active in 
quarter tone research? 

3. Why is the use of signatures imprac- 
ticable in writing for quarter tone music? 


4. Why is atonality inevitable? 

5. What changes in construction of stringed 
instruments would be necessary, with 
the adoption of quarter tone music? 

Dictation 


By Heren OurpHAnt BArTEs 


EXPRESSIVE, or interpretative dictation 
teaches the pupil to recognize by ear and 
express on paper in musical symbols some 
of the things which keep music from being 
a mechanical grindout of notes and time. 
Its objects are, first, to make the pupils 
realize that signs like a,——==, ==, 
ff are not mere printers’ decorations, and, 
second; to give them an aural conception 
of the meaning of these signs. 

When the child first encounters the sign 
———, he is told in a few words what it 
means and is then expected to create an 
artistic crescendo comprehension of what 
gradually louder means. He soon forgets 
the verbal definition which was given him 
without musical example and proceeds to 
ignore the sign. How much better it is to 
impress upon them the significance of terms 
by numerous musical exercises in which 
they listen for and write down by ear as 
they hear, accents, slurs, phrases, pauses, 
changes from p to f and from f to Pp. 

Although elementary attempts at inter- 
pretive dictation can be accomplished with- 
out the writing of pitch, rhythm or har- 
mony, the pupil simply taking down the 
expression marks, the only complete and 
definite results can be obtained by com- 
bining expressive dictation with melodic 
and rhythmic dictation. It is just as im- 
portant to know on what beat a pause 
occurs as to recognize and name the rhyth- 
mic irregularity caused by the pause. Most 
any child can tell the difference between 
loud and soft and between accented and 
unaccented notes. The difficulty lies in 
deciding which measures are loud and 


which soft and which beats are accented. 
Expressive dictation is a supplement to, 
and not a substitute for, other forms of dic- 
tation, 

To avoid confusion in the first lessons, 
it is advisable to give one thing at a time. 
For example, an entire exercise may he 
devoted to accents, another to pauses, an- 
other to slurs. After the pupil ¢an recog- 
nize one thing at a time, he may be given 
more complicated tasks. 


Expressive dictation need not be carried 
to the point where it becomes indefinite. 
It is better to use exercises in which no 
difference of opinion can exist. Accents, 
pauses and staccato marks can be exag- 
gerated, and only extremes of tone and 
tempo used. The beginner is not expected 
to distinguish between pp and ppp. Even 
the experienced musician can not always 
do it, because values are comparative and 
what is ppp in one place might be only p 
in another. But the youngest pupil should 
be able to tell fff from ppp, or at least to 
place the first in the general division of 
“loud” and the other in the general divi- 
sion of “soft.” Likewise the beginner can- 
not distinguish between andante and an- 
dantino, but he should tell the difference 
between lento and prestissimo. Much will 
be accomplished if pupils are only taught 
to recognize three big divisions of time— 
slow, moderate, and fast—and three big 
divisions of tone—soft, moderate and loud. 

Simple drill of this character ought to 
help in developing better listeners and more 
sympathetic players. 


A Remedy For Gense TCuscles 


By Lynn C. CHAMBERS 


Wuat is to be done with the pupil whose 
daily work causes a development of tense 
muscles in the hand and forearm and a 
stiffening of the finger joints? This is the 
problem that confronts many. teachers of 
piano, especially those who have for pupils 
boys who do farm work and other jobs 
which have a tendency to stiffen the 
muscles. 

This is an exercise that will be found 
very helpful in loosening the muscles of the 
hand and forearm as well as the’ finger 
joints. Place the thumb of the right hand 
on C above middle C. Skip the following 
D and put the second finger on E, the third 
finger on F, the fourth on G, and the fifth 
on A. Do not allow the fingers to break 
in at the first joint, being also very care- 
ful not to allow the thumb to break in at 
either joint. The thumb and first finger 


should form a letter C (reversed) if the 
position is good. 

Press down all the notes mentioned; be- 
gin with the thumb, striking C on count 
one, while all the other notes are held 
down. Hold the C down and strike E on 
count two, remembering at all times to 
hold down all notes except the one being 
struck. Go back to C on the third count 
and to E again on count four. Then begin 
with E on count one, F on two, E again 
on three, F on four, and so on till all the 
fingers have been used. Then start with the 
fifth finger and return to the thumb. Use 
the same plan with the left hand, only place 
the thumb on A below Middle C, skip G, 
then F, E, D and C with the other fingers. 
Practice each hand separately at a slow 
tempo, lifting the fingers high each time a 
note is struck. 


“Of all the liberal arts music has the greatest influence over the passions, 
and is that which legislators ought to give the greatest encouragement.”— 


NAPOLEONS 


LTHOUGH death has claimed Sir 
A Edward Elgar and Vincent d’Indy, 
their music, the outcome of their 
sojourn here on earth, is still with us. 
And, as we listen and hear and re-hear 
that regulation of tonal activity, which is 
the music they created, it is hard to believe 
that these two men, like so many others, 
have recenly passed over into that vale of 
nebulous darkness. 

Perhaps nothing represents Elgar better 
than his “Enigma Variations,’ which was 
the first work to bring him universal recog- 
nition. Nevertheless his “Falstaff Suite” 
(Victor set M135) and his bouyant “Cock- 
aigne Overture” (Victor discs 11664-5) are 
likewise notable compositions. It is quite 
impossible to imagine anyone but Elgar 
writing more psychologically perfect de- 
scriptive music and upon themes more 
strictly English than are encountered in 
these works. 
the story of two Cockney lovers “strolling 
through the streets of the town” seeking to 
evade the noise and the levity of the street 
crowds, is filled with a youthful verve; 
while the “Falstaff Suite,” which tells the 
story of the friendship between Falstaff 
and Prince Henry (as outlined in the his- 


torical plays of Shakespeare), is replete 
with ingenious tonal effects. The latter 
work has truly much to say. Its intel- 


lectual content is, in fact, one of its most 
salient features. 


Intimate Voicing 

INCENT D’INDY is represented best 

on records, perhaps, by his “Istar 
Variations” and his “Symphony On a 
Mountain Air.” However, his “Quintet 
for Flute, Harp and Strings,” Opus 91, is 
a work which grows upon one with re- 
peated hearings (Victor discs 11668-9). 
Divided into four movements, of which the 
Sarabande and the Air (with its interesting 
experiment in harmonics) are most effec- 
tive, this work owns an intimacy and 
charm all too rarely encountered. 

Those who admire the music of César 
Franck will particularly welcome the re- 
cording of his pupil Chausson’s “Concerto 
for Violin, Piano and String Quartet.” 
This work, which abounds in difficult pas- 
sages for the soloists, is superbly played 
in the recording (Victor set M165) by 
Thibaud and Cortot. 

There is a spontaneity of emotion, a lofti- 
ness of sentiment and a strong individuality 
to Chausson’s music which has never re- 
ceived nor sustained the admiration due it. 
Perhaps nowhere is this better or more 
strikingly exemplified than in this concerto, 
although his Symphony (which should be 
recorded) still is acclaimed his creative 
monument. } 


Brahms via Piano 
eS THE ALBUM of Brahms’ piano 
music, which Wilhelm Backhaus has 
played (Victor set M202), one feels that 
the early works proved less inspiring than 
the later ones, since the pianist’s interpre- 


“Tt is of course a great advantage to be able to start in the music life in 
This is largely because of the ever increasing sise of the 
The public is educated up to such a degree of 
musical expectancy that there seems no room for artists who have not 


the early years. 
répertoire for the piano. 


worked enormously to acquire a 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY. 


~ RECORDS ‘AND RADIO 


By PETER HUGH REED 


The Overture, which tells . 


tations of the former are merely 
ones while those of the Rhapsodi 
79, and the six pieces which n 
Opus 118 are truly notable interpr 
The set contains, besides the cor 
named, the first two ballades of 
the Scherzo in E flat minor, 
(whose fame largely rests on the — 
Liszt played it at sight when 
visited him in 1853), three waltz 
Opus 39, two Hungarian dances 
and 7) transcribed for solo piano, 
Intermesso in A minor and Capri 
from Opus 76. The recording 
throughout. 

The new recordings of Sch 
“Quintet for Piano and Strings,” 
and his “Symphony No. 4” are m 
and realistic projections than the o 

e “Quintet,” played by the Len 
Mme. Loeser-Lebert (Columbia 
is a well planned and carefully 
performance, except in the opening 
March where the rhythmic stress 
requisite implication, “Symphony 
played by Ormandy and the Minne 
Symphony (Victor set M201), is al 
carefully executed performance, in w 
Ormandy shows an unusual regard 
strumental detail and rhythmic precis 


Old and New 
TRAVINSKY’S “Suite de Pulcine 
(Columbia discs 68187-68141D) is 
case of “old wine in new bottles.” I 
made up of melodies by Pergolesi, re 
ranged and adroitly harmonized in 
called modern manner by one of the m 
ingenious composers of our times. 
Richard Strauss’ “Sonata for Violin | 
Piano,” Opus 18, is a tuneful and s 
mental work which seems strangely 
lated to his operas and tone-poems. — 
is no denying that the work is well 
and likewise well played by Jasha Hei 
and Arpad Sandor (see Victor set Ma 
but one wonders why it was chosen 
recording when so many finer wo 
main unrecorded. 

Debussy’s two Arabesques for piano | 
long been popular alike with piano stude 
and music lovers. Hence Miss 
consummate renditions of them (Co! 
disc 17033D) should prove a succes 
release. ‘ 

Vocal discs recommended: The 
wegian soprano Povla Frijsh’s exqu 
singing of Tschaikowsky’s At the | 
Koechlin’s L’Hiver; Georges’ La P 
(Victor disc 1652); Grieg’s Water Li 
Fauré’s Dans les Ruines dune Abb 
(disc 1653) ; Lotte Lehmann’s lovely s 
ing of Brahms’ Mainacht and Schuma 
Die Lotusblume (Columbia 4094% 
Charles Panzera’s consummate intery 
tations of Henri Dupare’s (one of 
greatest, the most unique and individu 
all song composers) La Vie Anté 
L’Invitation au Voyage (Victor dise ks 
La Vague et la Cloche and Phydile (Vi 
disc 11647). 


of the entire literature.”’— 


grasp 
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| he Romance of Jy¥lendelssohn 


A Favored Son of the Gods 


7 
as MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
rom a contemporary steel engraving 


™ 7 HEN THE writer was a quite 
/%/ small boy he was urged by an 
'* elder sister—in the way some elder 
s have, of encouraging young brothers 
equire education and mental develop- 
nt—to read “Charles Auchester” which 
id was a wonderful romance of the 
nd character of Felix Mendelssohn. 

S it was suggested to the writer that 
should undertake an article on that sub- 
is first thought was to reread this old 
€ written seventy years ago to see if 
s Auchester” gave an exaggerated 
Sion of the man, the tradition of 
fascinating presence, remarkable cul- 
‘moral purity and entirely religious 
r might in the lapse of time seem 


considerable difficulty the writer 
the volume, and, though written in 
nging years of taste in literature and 
m romances, all its seeming exaggera- 
ircely over-rate the glory, beauty 
pass of Mendelssohn’s life. 
style of the story is mid-victorian— 
prosy and turgid—yet the character 
bhel is the true Mendelssohn of his 
letters. To appreciate the musical 
re of the story, it must be remem- 
the characters are real and that 
ne of Mendelssohn’s first teachers, 
duced as well as Joachim the vio- 
enny Lind and Sterndale Bennett, 
under the names of Aronach, 
Auchester, Julia Bennett, and Star- 
ney. 
more we know of Mendelssohn’s 
_ the more we can see what a 
portrait the authoress made of 
*, adhering closely to its circumstances 
ents. 
man nature seems to relish the life 
‘of the less fortunate and revel in 
its of hardships, discouragements 
Sities of various geniuses who, 
have overcome and finally tri- 
t is enough to mention in pass- 
life story of the greatest of 
Beethoven, with his struggles 
his deafness, his irascible tem- 


Did the Early and Mid-Victorian Age Blight This Master? 


By Hon. Top B. GaLttoway 


per, his broken-hearted struggle with his 
graceless nephew, of poor Mozart dancing 
at home with his wife in winter to keep 
warm when they could not afford fuel, of 
Schubert’s struggles with his hit-and-miss 
sort of existence. ° 

The list is long and but seldom unbroken. 
Few are like Thalberg who was said to 
have been born with the proverbial silver 
spoon in his mouth. 


Health, Wealth and Happiness 


HAT A marvelous contrast to all 

that is sordid and unhappy is the 
story of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy—he 
who was blessed by Providence in life, giv- 
ing him no harder battle than to fight that 
which came from the constantly unsatisfied 
aspirations struggling within his own breast. 
He was born under a favoring star which 
held him back from his birth from all con- 
tact with what was common or vulgar. 

In the first place Felix had the good for- 
tune to have been born of wealthy and cul- 
tivated parents. His father, Abraham, was 
a well-known banker in Hamburg and him- 
self the son of an eminent philosopher. 
The composer’s mother was a very gifted 
woman who watched over the progress of 
her boy with devoted love. The strong 
family affection between the parents and 
their children was one of peculiar tender- 
ness and strength. 

It is not too much to say that Mendels- 
sohn’s versatile abilities dominated the mu- 
sical taste of Germany during his life and 
that of England for a generation or more 
after his death. The daughters of Moses, 
Mendelsschn’s aunts, became Roman Cath- 
olics. For a time the sons remained Jews, 
but later Abraham saw that a change was 
desirable and decided to have his children 
baptized and brought up as Protestant 
Christians. The adoption of the family 
name was due to the persuasion of his 
wife’s brother, Salomon Bartholdy. 

After Felix began to show his musical 
talent, Abraham once said, “Formerly I 
was the son of my father; now I am the 
father of my son.” 

Abraham was a man of strong character 
and remarkable ability.. This was obvious 
in his success in the training of his chil- 
dren. While Abraham was not a technical 
musician like Mozart’s father, he had a re- 
markable musical insight, for which many 
musicians might envy him. 


Early Contacts 


HE FAMILY fled from Hamburg to 

Berlin when that city was occupied by 
the French. When Mendelssohn was a 
little boy of seven his father took him to 
Paris to see Cherubini to inquire of that 
distinguished musician if Felix had such 
decided musical talent as would justify his 
devoting himself exclusively to that art. 
It is needless to say that Cherubini’s an- 
swer was in the affirmative. On their jour- 
ney home from Paris, the Mendelssohns 
made a fortnight’s visit on Goethe in Wei- 
mar. This was the beginning of a mutual 
admiration and influence lasting as long 
as Goethe lived. 

Mendelssohn made Leipzig his home from 
September 1835 to 1844 and again from 
1845 until his death. This was the fourth 
period of his life—an epoch the richest, 
most varied and most splendid in the rich 
musical life of that city. Difficult indeed 
it would be to find its equal. 


Mendelssohn not only produced at the 
Gewandhaus Concerts compositions purely 
classical but improved every opportunity to 
influence the public taste. The cultivated 
people of Leipzig were given a higher ideal 
by the pure moral and aesthetic influence 
which Mendelssohn exercised over them, an 
influence manifested not only by the ad- 
mirable selection of the music to be per- 
formed but, by the superb direction of his 
orchestra. For example, when he per- 
formed “Symphony No. 9” of Beethoven, he 
summoned the mighty spirits of the past to 
the help and consciousness of the present 
age. 

During his supervision of the musical 
festival at Dusseldorf Mendelssohn intro- 
duced to the world his wonderful oratorio 
of “St. Paul;” but it was not until Novem- 
ber, 1836, that he gave in Leipzig a mag- 
nincent performance of it, which charmed 
the audience crowding the spacious church 
where it was produced. In the years since 
its production this work has made the 
triumphant circuit of the civilized world. 

As Lampadius said: “No one can fail to 
see the union of the truest Christian feeling 
with the most artistic of musical poems. 
The whole oratorio is, in one word, edifying 
and that in the deepest sense; it ennobles the 
spirit by its happy combination of religious 
sentiment with noble harmony.” As the 
author continues, “Where the eternally true 
and the eternally beautiful lock hands, there 
is the highest combination of all possible 
excellencies that art can furnish and there 
must be the happiest results.” 

No other great musical work gained such 
speedy recognition as “St. Paul.” Indeed 
the years 1837-1838 might be called ‘St. 
Paul” years, as it was sung in a year and 
a half not less than fifty times in forty-one 
different cities in Europe, England and 
America. 

Adorned with this triumph, Mendelssohn 
blended the laurel of fame with the myrtle 
of love, as he was happily married to Cécile 
Jeanrenaud, becoming the most devoted of 
husbands, the most affectionate. of fathers. 


Hymn of Praise 
HEN THE time arrived for the Ger- 
man people to celebrate the fourth 
centennial of the invention of printing it 
was but natural that the ceremonies should 
center in Leipzig, the place which had been 
built up by the new art and whose reputa- 
tion as the birthplace of books had been 
identified with the history of printing. 
Who but Mendelssohn should have been 
chosen to write the “Hymn of Praise” which 
was to crown his name with its highest 
honor and fill the minds and hearts of those 
who heard it with emotion and profound 
admiration. The “Hymn of Praise” as de- 
signed by Mendelssohn was the victory of 
light over darkness. Its quality shows that 
the work was most congenial to him, was 
to be, in fact, one of his greatest composi- 
tions. 
As early as 1836 Mendelssohn was made 
a Doctor of Philosophy of the University 
of Leipzig. In 1841 the King of Saxony 
asked Mendelssohn to be his Kapellmeister 
and almost at the same moment Frederick 
William IV, King of Prussia, invited him 
at a handsome salary to become his Ka- 
pellmeister. Mendelssohn accepted the lat- 
ter offer, but regretfully because he knew 
that he would have then to divide his time 
between Leipzig and Berlin. Mendelssohn 
was, however, anxious to be of service to 


the ruler of Prussia who at this time also 
conferred upon him the order of merit— 
first given by Frederick the Great as a 
badge of highest honor. 


Duets with a Queen 

N THE SUMMER Mendelssohn accom- 

panied by his wife went to England 
where old friends and new _ triumphs 
awaited him. It was during these visits to 
England that, despite his constant activities 
and work, Queen Victoria, herself a great 
friend. of the art and a skillful musician, 
became co-musician with him as she sang 
for him and together they played duets. 

On one of these occasions, when Men- 
delssohn had been playing some of his 
“Songs Without Words,” the Queen 
requested him to repeat one which she par- 
ticularly admired. With great embarrass- 
ment Mendelssohn confessed that it was a 
composition of his sister, Fanny. It is well 
known that his gifted sister whom he 
adored was a composer herself. Had it 
not been regarded unbecoming in those 
early Victorian days for a woman to be 
acknowledged as a composer and publisher 
of her works, Fanny might have been 
known to the world through her own efforts 
and not as the sister of Felix. 

The winter of 1846 was memorable in 
the brilliant concert season in Leipzig as, 
among other things, Mendelssohn directed 
a performance of Schumann’s “Symphony 
in B flat,’ showing with what fairness he 
could treat the work of one who might be 
considered a rival. It was said that even 
Schumann could not have rendered his work 
with greater precision and clearness. An- 
other feature of that winter was the appear- 
ance of Jenny Lind who sang Mendelssohn’s 
On the Wings of Song and Gently Stealeth 
through My Soul. So excellent was her 
singing of those songs that a critic at the 
time said, “It was delightful to see in 
cooperation the greatest productive gem of 
the age in music and-the greatest living in- 
terpreter of song.’ On the sincerity and 


MENDELSSOHN’S HOME IN BERLIN 
Where he wrote the “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” music at the age of eighteen 
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earnestness with which Jenny Lind ap- 
proached her art Mendelssohn set great 
value and rejoiced in the enthusiasm of the 
public more than any. 


England Hears “Elijah” 
HE NEXT of Mendelssohn’s major 


compositions was one on which he had 
been toiling in quiet, but actively and lov- 
ingly, for a number of years. That was his 
oratorio of “Elijah” which he went to Eng- 
land again to direct for the first time at a 
great musical festival in August, 1846. It 
is enough to say that the oratorio was an 
instantaneous success everywhere it was 
produced. It is grander, more energetic 
and dramatic than “St. Paul” and is char- 
acterized by the warmth of feeling peculiar 
to Mendelssohn. 

At this festival evidence was given of his 
wonderful musical memory and power of 
transcription. The festival was to close 
with Handel’s “Anthem,” but it was dis- 
covered on the last day that the recitative 
which precedes the Coronation Hymn was 
lacking in its vocal parts. The directors 
and musicians were in despair when Men- 
delssohn who was sitting in an anteroom 
said, “Wait, I will help you.” He sat 
down directly at a table and composed the 
missing vocal parts and full orchestral ac- 
companiment in about a half hour. It was 
transcribed and given without rehearsal. 
The inspiration of the moment worked on 
the performers as it did on the composer, 
and the passage went finely. 

After a life so full of labors and strain 
it is not to be wondered that, after his de- 
parture from England, he was taken ill at 
Frankfort where he had returned to his 
family. Alas! Here he received the news 
of his sister Fanny’s sudden death. She had 
died a true artist’s death. In the midst of 
a rehearsal of the Chorus of the second 
part of “Faust” which she had written at 
her brother’s earnest wish, overcome by a 
neryous attack, she sank back dead upon 
her chair. 


Fate’s Ruthless Attack 


HIS SHOCK was a terrible one for 
Mendelssohn. He and she were bound 
by the strongest ties of sympathy. In 
earlier days they had composed together so 
that, in the first collection of songs, it is 
hard to say which was composed by the 
brother and which by the sister; in later 
days they exchanged musical ideas often, 
betraying a wonderful intellectual affinity. 
The extreme sensitiveness of his nervous 
system brought about a rupture of a blood 
vessel—an infusion of blood upon the brain 
which led to increasing headaches. He 
sought seclusion in Switzerland. Then he 
was obliged to give up his work in which 
he sought alleviation from his sorrow. His 
swoons continued from time to time and, 
finally, on November 4, 1847, he lost all 
consciousness and sank quietly to rest. It 
may be said that his death was the direct 
result of the loss of his sister. 

When Mendelssohn was but twenty- 
three years old his father on the advice of 
Moscheles; took an extensive European trip 
during which he visited England and Scot- 
land. On the Scotch trip the idea of the 
Overture of “Fingal’s Cave” suggested itself 
to the composer. The plan of the composi- 
tion came to him on his return to Berlin 
where his sister asked him to tell her 
something about the Hebrides. “It cannot 
be told—only played,” he said. No sooner 
spoken than he seated himself at the piano 
and played the theme which afterwards 
grew into the overture. 

Thirty-five years is not a long time to do 
great things, but it was characteristic that 
his musical career did not zig-zag. He al- 
ways went straight to the point. “When” 
as his old nurse was wont to say, “he 
crowed in key and cried to a 1, 2, 3 melody, 
he always was direct in his efforts.” 

Mendelssohn probably was the most pre- 
cocious musical genius that ever lived ex- 
cept Mozart. Earth deprived him of none 


of her joys and Heaven granted him the 
fulfillment of all the wishes of his heart. 
Nature lavished on him a number of gifts. 
He was a fine linguist, a good classical 
scholar, excellent in landscape drawing and 
had literary ability of no mean order, as 
evidenced by his many fine letters with 
glowing description of places and scenery. 

He had, moreover, a lovable disposition, 
was affectionate in all his domestic rela- 
tions, staunch to his friends, highly sensi- 
tive to his surroundings, loving all that was 
good in nature and art. He had a kindly, 


genial nature which was totally unspoiled - 


to the end by success and fame which he 
won so early. It may truthfully be said 
that, had he never written anything else 
than the “Midsummer Night’s Dream Over- 
ture,” the “Violin Concerto in E Minor” 
and the “Elijah” he would still be entitled 
to the high niche in the temple of Fame 
which he occupies and always will occupy. 

Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words” 
have stood the test of popularity for nearly 
a century and have long since taken their 
places by the side of Beethoven’s Sonatas 
and Chopin’s Nocturnes. Yet they were 
but a side of his versatile genius. 


Where Immortality Lives 


ESIDES the oratorios, “Elijah” and 

“St. Paul,” with the “Hymn of Praise” 
—works which are as popular now as ever— 
there is another great work of Mendelssohn 
which we cannot imagine being shelved 
while music lasts—namely, the “Violin 
Concerto.” To win laurels in the execution 
of this beautiful masterpiece is the laudable 
ambition of every serious violin student; 
and it is certainly played as often in the 
present as it was in the past. From what- 
ever point of view, this Violin Concerto, 
in company with those of Beethoven and 
Brahms, towers high among all other con- 
certos for the same instrument; and it is 
equally satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the musician and of the virtuoso. 

It is the custom among certain writers to 
sneer at the British Mendelssohn worship 
of the earlier part of the last century as 
being typical of that Early Victorian era 
which is regarded by some with such scorn- 
ful disdain. But the question may well be 
asked, Have we now among us such great 
and powerful intellects as those of the 
Early and Mid-Victorian periods? And we 
are obliged to confess that we have at the 
present time very few, or none, of equal 
power. Our age of eccentricity and ex- 
travagance runs riot in Art, and it would 
be well with us if our modern music had 
something of that sincerity, brilliance and 
dignity which Mendelssohn’s art possessed 
in so eminent a degree. 

Comparisons are always odious; but it is 
more than doubtful whether many of the 
works written’ during the last few years 
will succeed in attracting the public for even 
half so long a period as have those of 
Mendelssohn. This composer wrote sin- 
cerely as he felt; if those feelings were not 
of the very greatest order, he was not to 
blame. Let us be thankful for what he 
has left us; that we are admirers of Wag- 
ner’s genius does not necessarily imply that 
we are therefore to dislike Mendelssohn. 
There is ample room in the great domain of 
music for noble and varied personalities ; 
and our special admiration for any one of 
these need not exclude our appreciation of 
others. 


All Gifts but Adversity 


ENDELSSOHN, born of wealthy 

and cultured parents, had a smoother 
path through life than most musicians, and 
we consequently find in his music no such 
expressions of bitter sorrow or despair as 
those which the cruelty of his earthly 
career wrung from the soul of the tempest- 
tossed and tormented Beethoven. Mendels- 
sohn’s music is, above all, “gentlemanly” ; 
not knowing what poverty, discomfort, or 
bitter disappointment was, he was not “made 
perfect through suffering.” Therefore we 


cannot reckon him among those highest 
masters of art whose utterances run through 
the whole gamut of human emotion. Still, 
he is infinitely above those musicians who 
express in their work very little else than 
feelings of melancholy and sorrow. His 
genial, sunny nature, containing nothing 
morbid nor weakly ultra-sensitive, is shown 
in his music; bright fancy, quick, fairy-like 
change, non-ponderous brilliancy, high po- 
etic romanticism, and often a real sense of 
religious feeling are his leading qualities. 
But in the Shakespearean or Beethovenish 
order of high sublimity or deep tragedy- he 
is entirely lacking. 

Shall we ignore the many excellencies of 
our composer because he may not possess 
them all? Shall we be blind to the grace of 
Correggio because we think of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael as artists of greater 
power and higher ? 

Art is wide and there is room for all 
that are true to her, for all that serve her— 
not themselves. Such an artist was Men- 
delssohn. “He being dead yet speaketh.” 


Speeding Up the Left Hand 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


THE slow left hand may be “speeded up” 
through the daily drill of various rhythms. 
By this means a smooth, brilliant, fast 
tempo is developed for use in dance, sonata 
and march compositions, one in which the 
left hand keeps easy pace, with the leading 
right hand, in place of lagging behind it. 


The pupil should be instructed to practice ° 


the following exercise in the major and 


‘minor scales, as taken from broken left- 


hand measures of Etude Number 60, Book 
One, of “Selected Czerny Studies,” as ar- 
ranged by Liebling. 


Ascending 
5 


tat 
$e tk $3 : 
etc. to 
Descending 


2 SSS 


Bela sooe 


Wagner in Venice 


By S$. G. 


Henry T. Finck, in his life of Wagner, 


gives us a few charming glimpses of the 
great old master’s last few months of life 
in Venice. He spent his last weeks in his 
own domestic circle. “Visitors were not 
desired, and, if any called, Frau Cosima 
was usually the one to receive them. The 
love of solitude was, if possiblé, more pro- 
nounced than ever in her husband. : 
Rising before six o’clock, he devoted a 
few hours to writing, during which no 
one was allowed to enter, unless he called 
for a servant, who found him in such cases 
sitting with his face to the windows, bend- 
ing over his work, with a glass of wine or 
cognac on the table. On chilly mornings— 
Italian palaces are not easily heated—he 
exchanged his satin smoking-gown for his 
furs cloak eas 

“In his walks in the city he was some- 
times also accompanied by his family, but 
he often went alone as far as the Piazetta, 


“Lightlier move. the minutes edged with music.” —TENNYSON. 


and meditate; 


THE ETUDE 


Remembering this favorite of the gods, can 
we not quote of him in the words of th 
Scriptures, “Finally, brethren, whatsove 
things are true, whatsoever things are 
est, whatsoever things are just, whatsoe1 
things are pure, whatsoever things 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port, if there be any virtue and if there fF 
any praise, think on these things.” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS O}@S 
MR. GALLOWAY’S ARTICLES 
1. What persons of Mendelssohn's in 
mediate surroundings most greatly 1 
fluenced him? 
2. In what ways was Mendelssohn partic 
larly favored of fate? 

3. Why did Mendelssohn feel so fully a 
home” in England? 2 
4. Name three of Mendelssohn’s most f 
mous compositions and tell where the 
were first performed. 
5. What are the most outstanding charac 
teristics of Mendelssohn’s music? 


=.= = 
r 
4 4 23 etc. to a 
2 2 
5 ES eey bears 


Besides developing a fast, sparklir 
rhythm, this exercise reviews scales in 
new way, establishes a beautiful hand-pe 
sition, trains the awkward thumb to 
quickly and smoothly under the second 
finger (in the very last measure of the e 
ercise) and impresses on the student’ 
mind the key-signatures, the changing fla 
and sharp patterns, and the most comme 
rhythm-groupings in composition. It is e 
cellent either for an advanced student's 
short opening daily practice-period, befor 
taking up his work on melodies and recita 
pieces, or for the practice-hour of a mus 
lover who has only a limited amount ¢ 
time to devote to his music. For this ey 
ercise offers sustained flexibility of han 
quickness of finger-work, easy recognitio 
of scales, frequently repeated note-combiné 
tions, and a smoothly fast rhythm such 2 
is to be found in the more brilliant, grac 
ful, and showy pieces. Thus it serves 
foundation for more advanced playing ai 
technical studies. 


ALBERTI 


where he sometimes sat an hour to re 
or else he called at 
banker’s, or at a confectioner’s, or indulg 
in a glass of beer and a piece of Swi 
cheese, in defiance of the doctor’s war 
ings; or called at his barber’s to have hi 
cut his hair, which continued to grow w 
youthful vigor... . 

“Sometimes an excursion was 
along the narrower canals, in the po 
quarters of Venice, or to the special si 
of the town such as the fishmarket. Whi 
the gondolier had found a specially 1 
teresting route, Wagner would reward hii 
with an extra fee of a few francs. 1] 
liked to mingle with the poor of Veni 
and, when he came across a case Of pi 
thetic poverty, always had a few francs | 
bestow. Everybody in the city, rich 
poor, soon knew the kindhearted Tedese 
with the large gray hat and the broy 
overcoat.” 


Pu ETUDE 
‘ 


HARP used in our American 


HE 
symphony orchestras is a diatonic in- 
| strument of forty- -seven strings tuned 


d the key of C-flat major. The compass is 
| Ex.1 ba 
be 
& 


She music is written on the bass and treble 
ffs as for the piano. 

The harp is, perhaps, the oldest known 
sical instrument, having been recorded 
history in its various forms and crude 
struction in every land and age. Up to 
early years of the eighteenth century, 
harp was a small instrument tuned only 

1 one key with but a few strings, similar 
the present-day Irish harp. The first 
mechanism was invented by the 
arian Hochbrucken in 1720, the double 
m harp was perfected by Sebastian 
d in 1810, while a further improvement 
construction was made in 1872 by Cou-, 
u. Since then the harp has undergone 
little change, except as to finesse in 
anship and beauty of design. The 
ment weighs between sixty-five and 
pounds, according to its simple or 
make. 

eh the harp is tuned in C-flat major, 

base of the instrument are seven 

which, when depressed, change the 
ng to the key of the composition to be 
rmed. Each pedal may be depressed 

‘two chromatic semitones. Thus 

the C-flat pedal is depressed one 

all the C-flats in the entire compass 

. C naturals. If depressed two 
C-sharps result. 

strings are wholly of gut except 

in the lowest register which are gut 

with thin metal wire. As a guide 
performer, all the C strings are col- 
and the F strings blue, while the 
strings retain their natural 


The Harp Pedals 
TRANSPOSING pedals of the 
are D-flat, C-flat, B-flat to the left 
at, F-flat, G-flat, A-flat to the 
hus it will be seen that sensitive 
in tuning is necessary. This 
1ore fully realized when it is known 

arp string is not adapted for re- 
notes and that, in order to obtain 
petition, the pedals must be set for 
ce unisons. By depressing the B- 
| one notch, it will be found en- 
ic with C-flat, its neighbor. [-flat 
to the second notch becomes en- 
with its neighbor depressed one 

‘or E-sharp and F. Thus nine 


d C-sharp, D-sharp and E-flat, 
Jat, F-sharp and G-flat, G-sharp 
A-sharp and B-flat, B-sharp 


may repeated tones result 


may be regulated for this, 
: B and C-flat, E-sharp and: 


Gunaiens Monthly by 


VICTOR J. 


GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


Orchestral 


‘U) ot8ciets 


Pike hReaGe el TAR AND BANTO 
By ARTHUR OLAF ANDERSEN 


through this double-toning of the harp 
strings, but chords of the seventh result 
which may be effectively employed as ar- 


peggios, scales, glissandos, tremolos or 
plain chords. 
-Ex.2 


Dominant 7ths 


Leading-tone 7ths 


of each hand (the little fingers remaining 
idle), only four-note chords may be per- 
formed in each hand. But, as the strings 
of the harp are closer together than are 
the keys of the piano, a chord stretch of 
a tenth is not at all difficult. Rolled chords 
are commonly employed as well as straight 
four-part harmony with three notes in the 
right hand and octaves in the left. Or, 
again, chords in the treble register are 
quite frequently used, such as the following 
from F. Delius’ Brigg Fair: 


; 
faethe Praesens 
Diminished 7ths 


Got er 


The following example illustrates the 
repeated enharmonic tones as used by Vin- 
cent d’Indy in his B-flat Major Symphony : 


Ex.3 
Extremement lento 


The result is the whole-tone scale. 
Glissando passages covering six octaves 

are not infrequently employed. These may 

be notated in two ways (example, E. 


Varese’s “Offrandes” 
Ex.4 


Or again, the composer may notate a 
part of the glissando passage in the follow- 
ing manner: 


Intervals of thirds and sixths are play- 
able if not chromatic: 


Since the harpist uses but four fingers 


Occasional chromatic changes in not too 
fast tempo are possible but these should be 
used only after considerable pedal study on 
the part of the writer in order to facilitate 


smoothness in performance. Too many 
chromatics should be avoided, or, if un- 
avoidable, two harps should be employed 
so that the burden may be divided. The 
harp is essentially diatonic and, when ex- 
pected to sing chromatically at variance 
with the set signature, it is well to give 
the player an inkling of the expected 
change of key, especially if the chanze be 
to a distant relationship. This is effected 
by the direction: Muta E natural, C sharp, 
and so forth. These changes should be 
made at a convenient point in the compo- 
sition where the instrument-has a pause of 
at least three or four measures. 

Harp harmonics are used only when a 
rather deliberate melody in p or pp is de- 
sired. The accompaniment of soft pizzi- 
cato strings is best suited for the full effect 
of the harmonics. Harmonics are indicated 
by “o” over the notes and should be written 
an ee lower than they are expected to 
sound. They are produced by lightly touch- 
ing the string with the lower part of the 
palm and, at the same time, plucking it with 
the fingers of the same hand. The result 
is a tone an octave higher than the note 
involved: 


Ex.8 Notation Sound 
= 
eee teess is eataee| 


Stopped tones, called sons étouffés, re- 
sult through deadening the string vibra- 
tions with the palms of the hands immedi- 
ately after plucking, giving the effect of 
pizzicato in the strings. 

A rather queer, metallic effect is pro- 
duced by plucking the strings with the 
fingernails as close as possible to the sound- 
ing-board. These are called sons d’onglas 
(guitar sounds). 

A great deal of the music written for 
the harp is of the arpeggic variety and, 
since each hand is capable of playing four 
notes, long arpeggic patterns up and down 
the entire range of the instrument are pos- 
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sible. But it is important that one hand 
should not be called upon to perform notes 
that have just been plucked by the oppo- 
site hand as this involves repeated notes 
which are to be avoided unless the double- 
toning has been especially adjusted for the 
purpose. 

While the technical possibilities of the in- 
strument are somewhat limited, its artistic 
value is recognized by all composers of 
note who, having carefully studied its 
mechanism, employ its chief characteristics 
to heighten and brighten orchestral en- 
semble. 

A chromatic harp has been invented and 
patented in Paris and is now on the market 
in European countries. This instrument 
has no pedals and the strings are arranged 
in a crisscross pattern, those representing 
the white keys of the piano on the left side 
of the console, while the representatives of 
the black keys are attached to the right 
side. The range is the same as that of the 
regular harp with the addition of all semi- 
tones. This instrument seems to be the 
subject of great contention in the harpist’s 
world, some favoring its use while others 
are opposed to it. The enthusiasts claim 
that it offers unlimited possibilities to the 
composer, who, in writing for the diatonic 
harp must confine his expression to the 
possibilities of the older model, thus cramp- 
ing his utterance to fit the shortcomings of 
the instrument. 

The diatonic harp performer claims that 
it is impossible to keep the newer invention 
in tune; that the tonal results are conse- 
quently unsatisfactory; that the involved 
technic is awkward, ungainly and unnatural 
to the hands; and, finally, that even though 
the composer is somewhat hampered in his 
expression in writing for the older model, 
the results are artistically more satisfying. 

Be all this as it may, the chromatic harp 
appears to be gaining in popularity in some 
of the European orchestras, its adoption in 
place of the diatonic instrument by the 
Brussels Conservatory of Music being ex- 
tremely significant. 


The Spanish Guitar 


HE GUITAR has been used to better 
advantage in the modern orchestra than 
has the mandolin although neither instru- 
ment belongs to the orchestral body as an 
ensemble factor. Its newly found position 


in the dance and radio orchestras has 
awakened a new interest in this accompany- 
ing instrument and there is rarely a cabaret 
orchestra without a guitar player. There fol- 
lows an example of its music from Carry M> 
Back to Old Virginny by Olcott-Bickford. 


It is most useful in the performance of 
(Continued on haze 491) 
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THE STANDARD MusIC EXTENSION STUDY PIANO COURSE 


All of the Music Analyzed by Dr. Thompson will be Found in the Music Section of this Issue of The Etude Music M ia 


OFF TO CAMP 
By Bert ANTHONY 


We start bravely off for camp with Mr. 
Anthony, in march tempo. 

A scale in the right hand opens the com- 
position, followed by a chromatic left hand 
group suggesting trombones. The march 
proper carries on from measure 5, after a 
four-measure introduction. The opening 
theme is light-hearted in character, and it 
should be played with well marked rhythm 
and plenty of momentum. It supplies good 
study in wrist staccato for small hands un- 
able to play octaves clearly, since none of 
the intervals exceeds a sixth. The Trio 
section is in the subdominant key of F 
major. This follows the‘ plan of most 
march forms. The melody lies in the left 
hand, to be played in a sustained manner 
while the right hand supplies the staccato 
chord accompaniment. The composition 
closes on the same figures which served for 
the introduction. 


MARIGOLDS ON PARADE 
By Roxana Paripon 


Here we have marigolds electing to pa- 
rade in triplet figures. Make a distinction 
between the triplets and the little rhythmical 
figure consisting of a dotted eighth followed 
by a sixteenth. The tempo is andante, but 
a certain elasticity should prevail in order 
to insure grace of movement. Rubato is 
also indicated, but most of the tempo curves 
are to be found in the text. The section 
beginning at measure 25 preserves the same 
general rhythmic line; but contrast is es- 
tablished by a change of key—this section 
being in the dominant, E-flat. 


IN A CHINESE GARDEN 
By C. E. OverHoit 


It is a rather safe bet that cultured 
Chinese are not flattered by our Occidental 
idea of Chinese music. We seem, as a 
people, never to have progressed. beyond 
the chopstick type of thing, which is just 
about as representative of the music of 
China as our “mountain music” is repre- 
sentative of the highest musical culture of 
America. Mr. Overholt here indulges in 
the “chop-chop” and dissonance tradition 
which most of us fondly believe is the ulti- 
mate in Chinese music. Played staccato, 
as indicated, the effect is recognizable by 
all orthodox American ears as Oriental 
music. 


THE SHEPHERDESS 
By Mana-Zucca 

This is a piece in A major, written on 
scale figures and broken chords, which is 
a very good study for finger proficiency. 
The passages, for the most part, are legato. 
The tempo is lively and the pedal is to be 
used sparingly so as not to blur the figures 
in triplets. A touch of the pastoral, sug- 
gested by the title, should pervade the 
measures; and it should be played grace- 
fully throughout. 


SUMMER TRYST 
By Emit Leonarp 


Mr. Leonard’s music is in the style of a 
nocturne. The melody in the left hand 
should emerge with something of the sonor- 
ity of the violoncello. Play it with pres- 
sure touch, using as little percussion or 
“tapping” as possible to get this effect. The 
right hand accompaniment in chords is to be 
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Etude Feature of Great Importance 


By Dr. Joun THompson 


played lightly and with shallow forearm or 
wrist touch. Chords played with shallow 
touch will afford contrast to the melody 
tones, not alone in quantity but in quality 
as well. Phrase as indicated, so that the 
melody “breathes,” as the composer in- 
tended. The second theme gives the melody 
to the right hand, against a left hand legato 
accompaniment of broken chords. 


BY MOONLIGHT 
By Cepric. LEMontT 


Add this to your list of second grade 
pieces with melody in the left hand. It has 
the clever individual touch characteristic 
of all Mr. Lemont’s teaching pieces and 
will be found useful as well as entertaining. 
The five finger groups, used as melody in 
the second theme, will afford practice in 
legato playing for the right hand. The 
Coda contains the practical technical bene- 
fits of a Hanon study and is at the same 
time tuneful. 


DANCE OF THE CASTANETS 
By Artuur L. Brown 


Follow the phrase markings exactly as 
indicated in this music, and release the 
phrases rather abruptly to accentuate the 
Spanish flavor so necessary to the rhyth- 
mical line of this piece. Forearm staccato 
is suggested in the playing of the chords 
found in the section beginning at measure 
33. Expression marks are carefully indi- 
cated and if followed closely will produce 
a truly Spanish result. 

Rhythm is of paramount importance in 
playing the dance forms. Particularly is 
this so when Spanish music is in question, 
since the real charm of such compositions 
lies frequently in the rhythm rather than 
in the actual melody. 


MOMENT MUSICAL 
By Franz SCHUBERT 


One of the most beautiful of a well loved 


set, this Moment Musical of Schubert 
should be in the repertoire of every pianist. 
Give the chords of the opening theme a rich 
resonance, somber dignity, and a touch of 
longing. The tempo is important. Played 
andantino, it should not drag. There should 
be a continuous sense of momentum, Dy- 
namics should be handled with care. They 
cover a wide range from pianissimo to forte. 
Note the sudden piano following the forte 
chord in measure 13. 

A theme typically Schubertian is that in 
the second section, F-sharp minor, right 
hand. This should be played in the style of 
a song, quietly but with much resonance, 
against a rolling accompaniment of the left 
hand. Preserve throughout the composition 
the rhythmical swing of the nine-eight time 
in which it is written. 


DANCE OF THE ELVES 
By Epuarp GRIEG 


This little number is a fine example of 
the music of Grieg who early abandoned 
the German style of composition learned 
while a student in Germany and developed 
a treatment and idiom all his own, which 
has a decided truly Scandinavian flavor. 
The charm of this little dance depends in 
large measure upon lightness, speed, and 
grace. The staccato notes with which it 
opens must be brittle to afford contrast with 
the legato passage which follows. The 


interlocking of staccato and legato is in: 


effect, as a matter of fact, throughout the 
piece. The mystic Grieg loved the sagas 
and folklore of the northland and peopled 
his compositions with fairies, trolls, dwarfs, 
elves, gnomes, and all such quaint folk. The 
music is in consequence very “fey,” and it 
is well to keep in mind the agility of danc- 
ing elfin feet, when playing this delightful 
piano piece. Do not lose sight of grace and 
delicacy or your elfin dance will become an 
elephant dance! 


LAUGHING-AT FATE 


You know the man. 


Fate apparently tried its best to annihilate him. 


But he just faced about and laughed at her threatenings. 


Just now there are two kinds of Music Teachers: 


I. Those who still are nursing their wounds received 


during the depression; 


Il. Those who have grasped the standards of triumph 
and are forging ahead, forgetting the scars of the past and 
thinking only of the wonderful opportunities that await 
all of us if we but press fearlessly on to success. 


Music Teachers never had such a splendid prospect as 


this season presents. 


For instance, sales of pianos for the first part of this year 
were over one hundred per cent beyond those of a similar 
period of last year. That is, they were more than doubled. 


THE 


ROSY FINGERS 
By Pau, Wacus 


A four-hand number for the delectati 
of those who like piano ensemble. Wh 
cleanly played, this duet sounds quite 
tentious. After a short introductio} 
opens with a brilliant waltz theme 
upon legato passages to be released ra 
sharply with a rolling inward and upy 
motion of the hand and arm. This ¥ 
the secondo part supplies a marked 
two-three rhythm. The second them 
the primo part, begins with a series 
three-note figures which must be rolled 
lightly. Four measures of robust stac 
follow. After a repetition of the first th 
the trio section presents a theme in D- 
in which the secondo part carries the 1 
ody. = 


THE SNOW MAN 
By Mar-AILEEN Erp 


A little tune for Junior Etude folk, wi 
presents an opportunity for practice in: 
ody playing. It is written in G major, 
comfortably under the hands, and w 
accompany the musical story. 


TICK-TOCK, TICK-TOCK | 
By Bernice Rose CopeLtaNnp 


A tiny duet for small fry, in which | 
parts.are of equal grade of difficulty” (Gr 
1%). It is:to be played in strict time, 
staccato quarter-notes representing — 
ticking of the clock. The primo player 
an occasional chance to shine when pas 
the left hand over the right. 


DANCE OF THE SNOWFLAKE 
By Mase, Mapison Watson — 


Isn’t it nice of Tue Erupe Editor to 
us a couple of shivery titles like this in 
hot month of August? 

This little tune is written in D major 
consists almost entirely of staccato qua 
notes. With the object of securing a li 
dainty staccato, Miss Watson, in the 1 
asks that the music be played “very dair 
with soft, feathery fingers.” And late 
advises, wisely, that the piece be pract 
first legato before playing it with the sni 
flake staccato touch. 


LAZY LOU 
By HELten CraMM 


Another tune for first graders. ~ 
time it’s legato, and words are supplie 
help concentrate the child’s attention. 


THREE FIRST GRADE TUNE! 
By Francesco DE LEONE 


Good Things Growing j 

A melody divided between the hands 
the first 16 measures, after which 1 
hands play together in duet style, the r 
hand carrying the melody. 

Breathing . 

The broken triad used as melody. R 
and left hands share equally in preser 
the theme, after which both hands pat 
pate in duet style, as in No. 1. 

Fun To Be Clean 

A little tune taken from the five fit 
group in which the right hand carries 
burden. There are words to all thre 
Mr. de Leone’s pieces. 


“Amongst the old masters only the | 
man Handel and Sebastian Bothtt 
genius.” —BEETHOVEN. 


Structure of Pianos 


1. Are pianos 
pedals any more? 
middle pedal used? 

2. What is the difference between 
an upright piano and a cabinet 
grand ? 

5. What is the difference between 
alla cappella time and a 


1, There are a number of pianos made 
with three pedals. The middle pedal is 
ien used to sustain individual tones. 

2. An early form of upright piano, now 
bsolete, was called a “cabinet piano.” The 
tcabinet grand” was a larger form of the 
abinet.” It differed from the modern up- 
ight piano in a number of details in the 
onstruction of the action. 

3. The original meaning of a cappella, 
x alla cappella, is in the church style. In 
nodern usage alla cappella time (¢) dif- 
ers from so-called common time (C) i 
at it has two instead of four beats to a 
neasure. 


made with three 
For what is the 


_ Poor Gechnic. Geaching 


Staccato 


1. I have a pupil who has studied 
music almost entirely by herself. 
Her position at the piano and her 
technic are terrible; yet she can 
read notes quickly and accurately, 
with few mistakes. Should I insist 
on her practicing pieces slowly, 
- when she can play them just about 
as well quickly? Can you recommend 

a book for her on technic that might 
“slow her down” without curbing her 
natural ability to play quickly ? 

. In teaching staccato is it a 
idea to instruct students to 
e the hand snap back at the 
t? I don’t see how this “wrist 
h”’ could be used in playing runs 
octaves staccato. So why should 
taught on single notes?—T. R. 


I should certainly insist on slow prac- 
not only the notes but also the 
manner of playing them are fully 
For position and technic, I sug- 
she study Part 1 of my little 
fouch and Expression in Piano 
” in which the essential touches are 
under four divisions, each of which 
and briefly explained. 

ng back the wrist is an awk- 
ation which is quite unnecessary if 
is taught to relax the hand and 
instant that a note is sounded. 
avoid any tensity in the playing 
except when it is really needed. 


O i 


Values of Notes 


ohn M. Williams’ “Book for 
seginners”. he says, “In 4/4, 
/4 time, count one to a quar- 
two to a half note, four to 
Can there be whole 
i Does a 
note always get twice as 
counts as an eighth note, a 
note twice as many as a quar- 
and a whole note twice as many 


is not room for a whole note in 
»£ 3/4 or 2/4 time, since the note 
y lap over into the following 
e, however, that a whole 
employed in either of these 
it indicates a break of an en- 
rather than that of a definite 
beats. Strict mathematical com- 
often upset in music by the 
plet instead of two regular 

iplet of eighth notes, for in- 
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stance, the three eighths take the place of a 
regular quarter note; so that we have the 
mathematical absurdity of 3/8 = 1/4. The 
English nomenclature avoids this contre- 
temps by calling the notes of different dura- 
tions as follows: semibreve (2); minims 


(F d); crochets (Jf); quavers (} (); 
semiquavers ($ §); demisemiquavers 
($B); semidemisemiquavers (2). This 


is a notation which, for various reasons, 
has never found favor with American 
musicians. 


Easy Plelodious Studies 


I have been teaching the piano to 
pupils on the lines of the Czerny 
studies and others of a similar na- 
ture, combined with small pieces in 
the same grade, but find that the 
studies are too severe. Can you sug- 
gest material to take their place, 
something that would be more at- 
tractive to ie from nine years 
onwards ?—J. L. 


Czerny is a ee old “standby”; but in 
modern times pupils often grow restless 
under the dryness of his pedegogical per- 
fection. For more modern works, I recom- 
mend “Twelve Piano Etudes” by Bilbro, 
then “Facile Fingers” by Lemont. An 
older, but none the less melodious, set is 
Burgmiiller’s “25 Easy and Progressive 
Studies,’ Op. 100, which may be purchased 
in two books. 


A (Chronic Stumbler 


I have a pupil who is a good sight- 
reader and who has a good sense of 
rhythm, but he is a chronic stumbler. 

He seemingly cannot learn a _ piece 
perfectly. ee ean you suggest? 
—Mrs. A. C. 

Perhaps the ae that he reads at sight so 
readily is the very cause of the trouble; 
for stumbling really comes from a continual 
attempt to play more rapidly than one is 
able. Accordingly, the surest cure is slow 
and steady practice. Above all, see that in 
starting upon a new composition he adopts 
a pace so deliberate. that he has sufficient 
time to observe each of its important de- 
tails, especially its correct notes, fingering, 
measure and dynamics (soft, loud and their 
variations). Finally, to these details should 
be added the intimate feeling for expression 
involved in such words as con spirito (with 
spirit), delicato (delicately), and scher- 
zando (jokingly): 

For continuity and confidence in his own 
work, try having the pupil practice with the 
metronome; also play duets with him at 
each lesson, insisting on his keeping strict 
time throughout, even if wrong notes are 
occasionally heard. But allow no fumbling! 


he Chopin Pazurkas 


Last year one of my young pupils 
(eleven years) entered a State Piano 
Contest, playing the lovely Mendels- 
sohn-Liszt On Wings of Song. This 
year she wants to enter again, when 
her piece will be ee Mazurka 
in B Minor, Op. 3, I notice 
that this piece is inerieed Mesto; so 
presume it is rather a pensive, if not 
gloomy, movement. Can you give me 
any hints on this composition—the 
metronome mark for it, or any other 
things which should be stressed? 

—Mrs. A. M. W. 


It is difficult or well-nigh impossible to 
assign strict metronome marks to the 
Chopin Mazurkas, which, as James Hune- 


Only initials, or a furnished pseudonym will be published. 


ker puts it, are “impish, 
sweet little dances. . . . They are a sealed 
book for most pianists; and, if you have 
not the savor of the Slav in you, you should 
not touch them.” 

The mark, Mesto, placed at the begin- 
ning of Op. 33, No. 4, indicates, to be sure, 
a “sad, pensive, melancholy style,” for 
which the metronome mark is about J=160. 
This, however, is but a general direction, 
which, in the case of a mazurka, may be 
varied by occasional lively touches, by 
tempo rubato and by all the other ear- 
marks of a temperamental disposition. Only 
let some general pace be observed, as sug- 
gested above, around which the music re- 
volves and to which it finally returns. 
Otherwise there is no stability whatever to 
the music, and it sounds like a mere fitful 
collection of unrelated snatches. Let the 
player, then, practice the mazurka in strict 
time at first, varying it only as such liberty 
is suggested by the very lilt and mood of 
the music. 


morbid, gay, sour, 


Pusic and the Stammering 
Habit 


Miss O. D. asks about her little niece, 
three years old, whose musical education 
she is anxious to promote. She says: 


Until two weeks ago there was no 
defect in her speech; but since that 
time she has shown signs of stam- 
mering, which is increasing daily. 
She is in a family of many aunts and 
uncles and one baby. Could too much 
attention be the cause? Must we 
stop her singing altogether? 


It is generally recognized that music, 
especially singing, may be an excellent cure 
for the stammering habit. Encourage her 
love of music, therefore, and give her a 
foundation by teaching her the rudiments. 
For this purpose I recommend the book, 
“Music Play for Every Day,’ in which 
there is plenty of material to interest a very 
young child. 


Materials for Advanced 
Piano Study 


With the aid of a teacher I have 
studied the piano for about four 
years; but, due to financial stress, 
I was obliged to abandon taking les- 
sons. I was, however, determined to 
practice constantly, so that, during 
the past seven months, I have 
worked on “Scales and Arpeggios,”’ 

“Standard Studies,’ including those 
by Czerny, Clementi, Bach and Cho- 
pin, Beethoven’ s “Moonlight Sonata,” 
and Liszt’s “Liebestraum.’’ I prac- 
tice but two hours daily and I study 
two pages each week from Czerny, 
Clementi and Bach, one page a 
month from each of Chopin, Bee- 
thoven and Liszt, one page a week 
each from arpeggios, octaves and 
Tausig studies. Do you think that 
my practice period is divided sensi- 
bly, or is it overburdened ? 

I am now twenty-four years old. 
At my present rate of study should I 
become a good pianist in five or ten 
years? Please advise me as to what 
material to study after I have fin- 
ished that previously mentioned. 

R. 


As a whole, your practice schedule seems 
well planned and should bring good results. 
Several composers, however, should be 
added to your list. In naming these, I will 
suggest one or more typical and valuable 
pieces by each, which you may eventually 
master. These pieces are as follows: 
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Mozart, Sonata in A major; Weber, Rondo 
brilliant, Op. 62; Schubert, Impromptu Op. 
142, No. 3; Mendelssohn, Selections from 
the “48 Songs without Words” as well as 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14; Schumann, “8 
Fantasy Pieces, Op. 12”; Brahms, Rhap- 
sody, Op. 79, No. 1; Grieg, “Lyrical Pieces, 
Op. 12”; Debussy, Clair de lune; Rach- 
maninov, Prelude in G minor, Op. 23, No. 5 

I should think that, with your ambition, 
backed up by steady application, you should 
go far toward becoming a proficient pianist 
in the time you mention. For materials, 
you can eventually proceed with still more 
advanced work along the same lines, finally 
adding some concertos and other concert 
pieces, also trying your hand at some of 
the “advanced” moderns, such as Ravel, 
Bartok, Schonberg, Malipiero and de Falla. 


Hesitation Between Tyleasures 
A FIDGETY PUPIL 


1. Iam a girl of seventeen, study- 
ing music and paying my way by 
teaching a small piano elass. I have 
one pupil who hesitates a great deal 
between measures. He is an eight- 
year-old boy and seems interested. 
Tie practices a half hour each day. 
He uses Presser’s “School for the 
Pianoforte’”’ and smaller pieces. He 
says that he gets confused watch- 
ing the notes and keys at the same 
time. 

2. Another pupil is a nine-year 
old girl who has almost finished the 
same book. She seems fidgety and 
excitable, and her time is quite jerky. 

What shall I do for these two 
pupils ?—D. M. M. 


For both these cases the cure is to have 
the pupils count aloud steadily and so slow- 
ly that the breaks in time are entirely elim- 
inated. Have them repeat each passage, of 
two to eight measures, until this result is 
attained. 

As a further help, I advise you to play 
the part for one hand while the pupil plays 
that for the other. When this can be done 
readily, the pupil may play both parts while 
you sound out the treble an octave higher 
than it is written. But always insist on 
strict time! 


Nervousness Before an 


Audience 


Can nervousness be overcome after 
one is grown up? When I sit down 
at the piano before many people, my 
knees shake and I quiver all over, 
Please tell me how to overcome this 
trouble —B. R 


Your difficulty—which is shared by many 
accomplished pianists—is really a species 
of self-consciousness. The remedy is to 
focus your mind so thoroughly on what 
you are trying to accomplish that disturb- 
ing thoughts—the presence of the audience, 
your appearance at the piano, your fear of 
sounding wrong notes—have no room to 
intrude. Focus your mind firmly upon two 
matters: first, the looseness and quietness 
of your wrist; and, second, the meaning 
and expression which you put into your 
playing. Remember that your duty is to 
interpret the music, to make it mean some- 
thing to your audience, rather than be a 
mere series of complicated motions. If you 
accomplish this object you will earn the 
gratitude of your hearers; for nothing is 
so disagreeable as a nerve-racking « per- 
former. 
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Georges Bizet and the True Story of (Carmen 


GEORGES BIZET 
From an etching by Burney, about the time 
of the writing of “Carmen” 


HEN THE average American 
VV svi arrives in Paris, there is 

one thing he hastens to do: he 
rushes to the nearest ticket agency and 
books two seats, one for the Opéra and one 
for the Folies-Bergére. Artistic discrimi- 
nation, however, does not always enter into 
the observance of a custom dictated by a 
mere feeling of curiosity. In the case of the 


Opéra, what our friend visitor wants to 
see is the magnificent staircase and the 


MARIE CELESTINE GALLI-MARIE 
The original Carmen 


sumptuous auditorium. The former has 
been popularized in America by Pola 
Negri’s film, “Mad Love,” with its closing 
scene actually taken on that famous spot; 
the latter by Lon Chaney’s picture, “The 
Phantom of the Opera,” with the terrific 
scene photographed, of course, elsewhere, of 
the huge central cluster collapsing upon 
the audience. The musical inclination of 
the tourist may disclose itself by the selec- 
tion of the opera to be performed. Some- 


By the Noted French Pianist-Lecturer 


Maurice DuMESNIL 


one will buy a seat without even looking at 
the bill. Another one may not be satis- 
fied with the traditional names of Meyer- 
beer, Reyer or Gounod and may wait for 
an evening when Wagner is featured, or 
even Ravel’s “Spanish Hour.” 

As to the Folies-Bergére, any night will 
be convenient since the “shows” are run 
every day and for months in succession. 
May I mention here, incidentally, that many 
people who go there expecting to see some- 
thing truly and frivolously “Parisian” will 
be disappointed. For several seasons, the 
spectacles have taken a definite trend to- 
ward beautiful historic displays of costumes 
and artistic scenery. At least I have been 
assured of this; for, strange as it may seem, 
I have lived in Paris many years but have 
never crossed the threshold of the celebrated 
music hall! 


An Architectural Grotesquerie 


EXT IN the interest of our visitor 

will probably come the Opéra- 
Comique. The building itself will cause 
him much surprise. I have often heard 
remarks of astonishment caused by the 
layout of the edifice, curiously designed 
to face the small 
Place Favart and 
turning its back to 
the Boulevard des 
Italiens. This ap- 
pears so. contrary 
to the logic, so 
topsy-turvy in a 
city of architec- 
tural order like 
Paris, that it calls 
for an explanation. 
When the first 
auditorium was 
erected there 
around 1780, the 
Boulevards were 
filled with many 
small theaters 
where all kinds of 
cheap plays, come- 
dies, vaudevilles, 
found an outlet. 
Some of these 
places were quite disreputable, and it was in 
one of them that a gentleman, wanting to 
look at his watch and not finding it in his 
pocket, turned to his neighbor saying, “Give 
me back my watch or I'll have you ar- 
rested.” In the dark, the man at once sur- 
rendered a watch. The spectator put it in 
his pocket, went back to his apartment, 


MINNIE HAUCK 
The first American Carmen 


where he found his own watch that he had 
forgotten. The thief had given him one 
stolen from another person! 

No wonder, then, that the architect had 
to consider the dignity of the high class 


‘operatic stars who for nothing in the world 


would have consented to be put in the 
“boulevard” class! Consequently the Thea- 
tre Italien, as it was called at first, was 
built on the premises and in the position 
where the Opéra-Comique still stands. 
After the fire of 1887, the question arose 
as to the opportunity of reversing the 
plans, but the idea had to be given up: 
several houses had been built along the 
boulevard right against the theater: the 
price of real estate had gone up several 
hundred times in a century, and the ex- 
pense would have been prohibitive. 


Cradle for “Carmen” 


HE ORIGINAL theater was claimed 
as one of the loveliest in the world, 
with its peristyle, perfect acoustics and 
splendid ceiling painted by Renou and rep- 
resenting Apollo among the Muses receiv- 
ing his lyre from Cupid’s hands. There it 
was that some of the most representative 
operatic works of 
the French — school 
were revealed to the 
public; among 
others, “Carmen.” 
In this first article 
of a series on the 
musical points of in- 
terest in Paris, I will 
deal more  particu- 
larly with Georges 
Bizet’s great work 
and also with several 
phases concerning the 
life of this admirable 
genius prematurely 
carried away at 
thirty-seven, 
Nietzsche greeted as 
the “Sun of Mediter- 
ranean Art.” Very 
little is known about 
him and very little 
has been written. 
This is most astonishing because Bizet was 
not one of those hermetic glories who make 
it a point to live as a recluse within a more 
or less hypothetic tower of ivory. Even if 
he had wished to do so, it would have been 
impossible, as his financial situation was 
more than modest, and in order to subsist 
he had to work as arranger and transcriber 


The Opéra-Comique in Paris, where “Carmen” was first heard. 


It had been 


formerly Le Théatre-Italien and is now Le Théatre Sara Bernhardt 


whom - 


THE ETUI 


EMMA CALVE 
The most famous Carmen 


for several publishing houses. Somewhat 
mysterious also remains his personality, as 
few of his pictures are in existence: one is 
in the parlor of the- Villa Medici at Rome 
another one belongs to the publishing hou 
of Choudens; and last but not least (lite 
ally, since it was done a year before Bizets 
death and is undoubtedly the best), Bt 

ney’s remarkable etching. a 


Plentitude in Few Years 
HAVE sometimes heard musicians con 
ment on Bizet’s scarcity of wri 

This is entirely unjustified. Of course, he 


The original poster announcing the 
premicre of “Carmen” 


gave his full measure in “Carmen” a 
“L’Arlésienne,” and these two masterw: 
have been sufficient to make his name pr 
nent in the Hall of Fame. Still, we mi 
well wonder at the considerable product 
of one who died so young: in 1857, the y 
of his “Prix de Rome,” an operetta cal 
“Le Docteur Miracle” was performed 
the Bouffes Parisiens. During his stay 
three years in the Italian capital, he C01 
posed a “Te Deum”; “Don Procopio,” 
(Continued on page 485) 
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IN A CHINESE GARDEN 


Most Chinese piano pieces are not even remotely like Chinese music. Observe al] the expression marks in playing this and the effect wil) be 
decidedly orienta), giving at Jeast the idea of China which most westerners expect. Grade 2. By 
CHARLES E. OVERHOLT 
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THE SHEPHERDESS MANA-ZUCCA. Op.64, No, 


One of the barriers to much elementary piano study progress in America is a fear of sharp keys and the resulting prejudice. Every progress} 
pupil should be precisely as familiar with the sharp tonalities as with the flat tonalities. Here for instance is a sprightly piece in three shamps 


that would be much more difficult inthe corresponding flat key. Grade 3. 
Allegretto 
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ords, endeavor to draw the tones from the piano rather than give the impression of their being struck. Grade 22. 
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DANCE OF THE ELVES 


No one canexplainthe magic of a lilting melody. This composer has the gift of makingtunes that delight the ear.and at the sametime 
fingers so that graceful performance is insured. You must fairly see the elves flying over the dell. Grade 3. 


Molto allegro e sempre Staccato M.M. d. = 84 EDVARD GRIEG, Op. 12.) 
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COME UNTO ME WHEN ‘SHADOWS DARKLY GATHER 


Andante ALFRED WOOLER 
a tempo —— 
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ty shadows dark-ly gath-er, Whenthe sad heart is wea-ry and distress’d; Seek-ing for com-fort from your heavnly Fa- ther, 
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Come un-to me, and I will give _ you rest. Large are the mansions 
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Grade 1 DANCE OF THE SNOWFLAKES 


MABEL MADISON WATSON 
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Play very daintily with soft feathery fingers* 
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Wash your face, and 
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Ja- zy Lou, 


tie your shoe! 


| You Jook fuz-zy a bear! Bet you have not combd your hair! | La-zy Lou, | Ja-zy Lou, |What's the mat-ter, |now, with you? 

; Get out in the |morn-ing air! There is sun-shine[ ev - ’ry-where.| La-zy Lou, | Ja-zy Lou, [Whats the mat-ter, |gir], with you? 
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Music is a universal language 
nd like the language of speech 
las its own grammar. The gram- 
nar of Music is Harmony—and 
f you have not studied the subject 
‘ou should not delay any longer. 


Learn to analyze compositions — to 
lentify the chords used and thereby 
et an intimate knowledge of the inten- 
ion of the composer. You get at a real 
mderstanding of the basis ‘of phrasing 
nd accent, which is interpretation, 
hrough a knowledge of the chords 
sed. A knowledge of Harmony helps 
» satisfy the natural curiosity of every 
layer, which is “How did the composer 
frite it?” 

By the study:of Harmony you learn 
) correct errors in notation, which oc- 
ur even in the best editions of music; 
Iso to know when apparent discords 
re correct. 


! Harmony will also help you to mem- 
rize more readily and more perma- 
ently because you understand the 
eason for the progression of chords 
sed, and are able, therefore, to carry 
- better in mind. 


‘Let: us give you free, a practical 
emonstration of the thoroughness of 
1e University Extension Conservatory 
1ethods and how easily you can master 
ny of our courses. Sample lessons 
at be sent without obligation to you. 


“Only by making an examination of | 


1e actual lessons can you form antin- 
ae opinion of the real merit of 
remarkable method of music instruc- 
Let us send you these lessons. 
ey will show you how quickly you 
an equip yourself for greater things in 
musical way and make more money 
om music than ever before. 


Get Catalog and Sample Lessons of 
ese Harmony Lessons; also our other 
ourses. It costs you nothing — you 
everything to gain and nothing to 
.. State age and course in which in- 
ted. Try the Lessons, then decide. 
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Bizet and “(°armen” 


(Continued from page 464) 


acts; “Vasco di Gama” (1860); a “Suite 
d’orchestre” in three parts (1861); “La 
Guzla de Emir,” (1862), one act, subse- 
quently destroyed by the composer. From 
1863 to 1875 we find: “Les Pécheurs de 
Perles” (“The Pearlfishers”); “Ivan le 
Terrible,” unpublished and destroyed; “La 
Jolie Fille de Perth”; “Noé,” a biblic opera 
performed in Karlsruhe in 1885; three other 


operas, “Calendal,” “Clarisse Harlow,” 
“Grisélidis,” unfinished, unpublished and 
unknown; “La Coupe du Roi de Thulé” 


and “Florentin,” both destroyed; “Sol-si- 
ré-pif-pan,” an operetta performed at the 
Menus Plaisirs, and one act of another op- 
eretta, “Marlborough s’en va-t’en guerre,” 
the other three acts being from the pen of 
Jonas, Legouix and Delibes; a suite for 
orchestra (No. 2) “Souvenirs de Rome”; 
“Djamileh,” one act; “Le Cid,” five acts, 
again destroyed; “Saint Géneviéve,” ora- 
torio; a symphonic overture, “Patrie”’; a 
posthumous work, “Roma,” and some three 
hundred transcriptions of music of all kind! 
While in Paris, you surely will have the 
opportunity of walking up to Montmartre. 
There, right in the heart of the district 
where dozens of night clubs, called in 
French “boites de nuit,” spring up and 
disappear year after year, you will see an 
apartment house forming the corner of the 
rues Fontaine, de Douai and Fromentin. 
Bizet lived on the second floor (or third 
floor, if we follow the American custom of 
counting the ground floor as first). 


Deaf to All but His Muse 


ERE, A parenthesis for a quotation 
from a letter of Charles Lecoq to 
Saint-Saéns, dated March 15th, 1904. The 
author of “Samson et Dalila,’ who was in 


Naples, had written to Lecoq complaining 
that he could not work very much on ac- 
count of the noise of player-pianos. Here 
is part of Lecoq’s answer: “I have known 
only one composer who could work while 
hearing other music performed, and it is 
Bizet. It*is true that he had been used to 
it since his childhood. While he studied, 
his father gave singing lessons in the next 
room. Later on, when he composed ‘L’Ar- 
lésienne’ and ‘Carmen,’ he lived on the Rue 
de Douai in an apartment above which 
Ravina taught piano! ... and this didn’t 
prevent him from writing beautiful things 

. for which the world was grateful to 
him ... only after his death. Poor Bizet!” 


But Bizet spent much time in his country 
home at Bougival, along the Seine, and un- 
doubtedly it was there that most of the 
actual “creative” work was accomplished. 
When you go to Saint Germain either by 
auto or street car, you pass right before 
the door. A tablet on the left side will call 
the house to your attention, a very modest 
house indeed and of the unmistakable pat- 
tern adopted some eighty years ago by the 
small bowrgeoisie in the provinces: a grate 
along the front, protecting the narrow 
yard; in back, a garden extending to the 
river. It was there that the master found 
refuge from both the disturbance of Ravina 
Etudes and the turmoil of Parisian life. 
It was there that he could best concentrate 
his thoughts and find mental repose. At 
that time there were no street cars; the 
traffic was scarce; the buzzing and honk- 
ing of thousands of automobiles and the 
whistles of hundreds of motor barges had 
not yet poisoned the peaceful riverside with 
their infernal pandemonium ! 

(Continued in September Eruve) 


Temorizing Set-Ups 


By RicHARD FREDERICK ARMKNECHT 


How many of us have sought some easy 
way to memorize! Quite by accident I 
discovered one of the ways. Unfortunately 
my method is not of universal application 
but within its limitations it offers an ex- 
cellent means for adding a dozen or so 
numbers to the average piano repertoire 
in the shortest possible time. True, when 
the dozen numbers are acquired the method 
has exhausted its usefulness, at least until 
a number of months have elapsed. But 
even considering these limitations there 
remains in the idea a real, an unmistakable, 
value. 


The basis of the method is simply this: 
pick for memorization the easy pieces, the 
“set-ups,” from your normal sight-reading 
repertoire. Jf you are an average pianist 
you have perhaps a dozen numbers which 
you are able to play creditably from 
memory. In addition to that dozen there 
are, at least, a dozen more, perhaps two 
dozen, which you play frequently from 
notes. As a matter of fact, you do not 
play these familiar pieces from notes; you 
only think you do. 

Through many repetitions you have 
memorized (unconsciously, of course) a 
chord here, a measure there, until the notes 
have become to you much less a continu- 
ous stream of indications of the music and 
more an isolated guide-post or two for 
your memory. The idea, therefore, is to 
select for memorizing those compositions 
in which this process of unconscious 
memorizing has been brought nearest to 
completion. In doing this you are taking 
intelligent advantage of work you have 


already done, done painlessly, at no cost 
save the pleasure you have had in playing 
these favorite selections. With only a little 
concentration on the less well memorized 
portions of these pieces you can make the 
memory acquisition complete. 

My method of selection of “set-ups” was 
evolved one day when I began to play a 
familiar piece without noticing that the 
right half of the page was hidden beneath 
other music. To my astonishment and de- 
light I found that I could play, with almost 
exact fidelity to the written notes, the 
hidden parts of the music. That gave me 
the cue. To select the easy ones it was 
necessary only to play the most familiar, 
most-played pieces with half of the music 
covered by a blind. The ones which can be 
played most easily in this manner are the 
“set-ups,” the ones which can be added to 
the memory with the least expenditure of 
effort. It is surprising how few measures 
in such pieces will require really intensive 
effort, measures which may be discovered 
and conquered in detail by shifting the blind 
to cover first one part of the music and 
then the other. 

It is always well to start with the easiest 
of the “set-ups.” When it has been memo- 
rized, you should start with the next easiest, 
and so continue, remembering to play the 
earlier acquisitions at least daily until they 
are well “in the fingers.” In this way you 
will have the pleasure of doubling your 
memory repertoire in a very few weeks, 
and you will have added to it numbers 
which you are really fond of playing. What 
more could one ask of a “short cut?” 
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TO A BRILLIANT 
YOUNG PIANIST 


Dear L. M. G.: Permit us to add our 
“bouquet” to the tributes you have 
already received from New York's 
music critics. Your studio concert 
last month was one of the brightest 
events of the current season. 
And, L. M.G.,it may not be appropri- 
ate at this time, but we must remark 
about the tea served at your musicale. 
_. It was superb—as distinctive and ex- 
__‘ quisiteas your masterly performance. 
We understand that it was India 
Tea®—the kind of tea preferred by 
* people of good taste the world over. 


*To get genuine India 
Tea, look for the 
trademark (left) .on 
tea packages. 
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ERHAPS the most difficult part of 
Pe voice to bring under control, and 

in which to develop free and pleasing 
tones, is that upper section, which by rather 
general usage has become known as the 
head register. It is the last part of the 
voice to bloom under study and the first 
to fade by use. It is the part of the voice 
on which every singer must depend for his 
or her most brilliant effects; and it is the 
one requiring the most careful and per- 
sistent study. 

It is in the upper register that faults 
stand out in their greatest baldness. It is 
here that such blemishes as poor intonation, 
uneven resonance, breathiness of tone, a 
weak or undeveloped tone characteristic of 
the child voice, and related faults, all appear 
at their worst. These are the things that 
must be eliminated, if the student is to ac- 
quire those easy and. beautiful tones that 
are the joy of both singer and listener. 


The Elusive “Register” 


OR THE SAKE of attaining an end, 
we will accept the theory of registers 
in the voice; though one of the fundamental 
aims of all voice study should be to develop 
the ability to pass over any such changes 
as there may be, in such a manner as not to 
allow the hearer to know when this is ac- 
complished, in fact, so that the resonance 
will find its support somewhere deep in the 
chest for the very lowest note of the voice 
and then climb gradually upward past the 
front of the face till for the very highest 
note of the compass of the voice it is felt 
somewhere well up in the front of the head. 
Now to acquire these frontal head tones 
is the problem of every successful singer; 
and it is toward the solution of its diff- 
culties that we shall direct our present 
thoughts. 


The Turning Point 

N THE FIRST PLACE there is a point 

in every voice where the direction of 
the tone begins to want to take a rather 
definite upward course; and right there is 
where its real head register—if we are to 
admit such an arbitrary division—begins. 
And one of the most important discoveries 
for every singer is the location of this point 
for his or her particular voice. 

For the very low bass this most likely 
will be somewhere between B-flat above the 
top line of the bass staff and Middle C; for 
the low contralto, an octave higher, on the 
treble staff. For the soprano, it will be 
somewhere from D on the fourth line to 
F-sharp on the fifth line of the treble staff ; 
and for the tenor, an octave lower. We 
give here the actual pitches as sung by these 
voices. Only careful experiment and the 
most attentive listening, along with a sensi- 
tive feeling for tone and throat sensations, 
will help one finally to locate this point 
from which to work; and the results of 
study and practice may even shift this 
slightly. We are dealing with a sensitive 
organ of flesh and sinews, the use of which 
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How the Head Gones Grow 


By Bernice HAL 


may develop it in ways at first not possible 
to be known. 


The Complete Upper Tone 


ITH OUR “note-of-change” located, 

for the time being at least, we are 
ready to begin study for the production of 
upper tones which will be marred by neither 
a throat-push nor a weak falsetto quality. 
Here the voice must be trained to pass 
through its own gate—its “note-of-change” 
into a field where it will have three essen- 
tial and distinct properties: Action, Color 
and Dilation. 

By Action we mean the turning of the 
breath-stream into a living tone. There 
must be the sensation of lifting the breath 
quickly and lightly to a higher plane, from 
which it may be “poured” into the tone as 
if it were an empty sphere to be filled with 
its life-giving substance, as indeed it is. 

By Color is meant that speaking-voice 
mixture upon which the singer forms his 
words in any part of the scale, while all the 
time he is very careful to allow his words 
to flow, or ride, out upon an easy and per- 
fectly free breath-Action. This speaking- 
voice resonance—the same color as used 
in the easily produced middle voice, and 
which makes the singer’s words pleasant, 
rich in feeling, and well-enunciated—is used 
again to reinforce the head tones after re- 
laxation has been established by the dila- 
tion of the head cavities. That is, the words 
will be spoken plainly and easily through 
head dilation. They will be hung on the 
head-voice-action and never screamed by 
direct physical force from below. Here is 
one of the real secrets of beautiful upper- 
register singing. And now a few exercises 
for its acquirement. 

Of the vowel sounds, OO is the easiest 
and most suitable in natural color for the 
production of a pure tone on a high pitch. 
Let us try the following exercise. 


S| 


First of all, it should be transposed to a 
key in which its initial note will be a 
third (major or minor) above the “note- 
of-change” to the head register of the voice 
in question. To secure the proper and very 
essential breath-release, prefix /H to the 
vowel, thus forming W7WHOO. Now form 
this syllable on the first note of Exercise 
1 (a), at the same time being most care- 
ful that the tone floats in the air like a 
fleecy cloud in a blue sky, and that it is 
produced with absolutely no direct physical 
support. It should be a “fluffy” vowel 
sound, soft and dark, but still clean, reson- 
ant and flute-like—very much like the 
sound made in a bottle held under the lips. 
When this can be done with fair success 
on the initial tone, then sing down the short 
scale of the study, all the time using the 
utmost care to preserve the same quality of 
tone and vowel sound. With this accom- 


Ex.1 


plished, let the “wh” be omitted and the 
tone begin on “OO”—as in the Ex. 1 (b) 
—though this vowel sound should be pre- 
ceded by the “WH” formed in the imagina- 
tion but not sounded. When these can be 
done fairly satisfactorily, try them trans- 
posed a half tone higher; then back to 
the original key; then a half tone lower, 
then back to the first key. Play around 
these tones as much as you wish, so long 
as the voice and vocal apparatus do not 
tire; though ten to fifteen minutes should 
be the usual limit for a single practice of 
such delicate technical work. At the slight- 
est indication of fatigue, stop at once, and 
rest for at least fifteen minutes before try- 
ing again. And, for at least a whole 
month, do not go outside the range indi- 
cated in this practice. Remember—first, 
last, and all the time—that it is poise of 
tone for which you are working and that 
this can be acquired only by infinite pa- 
tience. 

Another good means of securing the de- 
sired freedom is Exercise 2. 

Whoo 


Ex.2 
= =o Se ea 
Love) 


Slowly 

Select a key in which the first note shall 
have a free chest resonance and the second, 
or octave above the first, shall be placed 
clearly in the upper frontal cavities. In 
descending the scale, let this frontal reson- 
ance be carried as many tones downward 
as can be done comfortably, and then the 
resonance of the remaining tones may shift 
gradually lower. 

Through this careful placing of the 
“oo” in the upper compass of the voice, 
head-dilation will be acquired. That is, 
there should develop a sensation of the 
lifting and widening of the head cavities. 
There must be much practice, with careful 
thought that the tone shall be lifted high 
enough in its action so that it shall be very 


—— 


cs 
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comfortable and free, and at the same time’ 


it should be colored darker or softer as 
desired. 
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The Free Breath-Stream 


FURTHER SUGGESTION for ¢ 


self-study of this vital point in yo 
development is that the first two or # 


tones of the head voice be sung and care 
By t 


fully studied in a pure falsetto. 


falsetto, we mean tone without speecl 
inforcement, tone without the low resonz 


or speaking voice color. 


of the feeling of the outgoing breath 
it is not consciously directed, held 


forced. 


It now is the time to begin the use of 
song to which this study may be applie 
Make the choice with great care; for t 


passages for the upper range of the 
should start either clearly in the head t 


or they should be approached by such lea 


=F 


This tone, 1 
reinforced by any kind of power, resonanc 
or color, is a very good demonstration 
a pure relaxation of the breath-stream, a 


in the melody as will make it possible 
pass clearly from lower bits of melody 
the higher, without the use of those 
very near the head register from which 
is difficult to make the transition withe 
danger of dragging one quality too 


into the other. 


on 


Begin study by vocalizing the melo 


with “oo.” 


the melody occasionally by humming 
which has a tendency to place the tone w 
forward and almost surely in the pro 


sphere of resonance. 


With this study 


It also is useful to pract 


now the words may be used, with the g! “ 
est care that they shall float through # 
easy, bell-like, flowing relaxation which | 


been acquired by the study outlined. 


is, the color of the word should be st 
through the easy action of the pure he 


3 
al 


tone acquired by the study with “ 


and “oo.” 


When the really musical head tone | 
been acquired, then there should be 
to this the low color or resonance; but # 


as Kipling says, is another story. 


we have tried to do here is to help 
student to a better understanding of h 
resonance and how to obtain it with 
least effort and with the best results 


ward tone development. 


On The Interpretation of Negro Spirituals 


By Marytou JACKSON 


N THE FIRST place, the proper inter- 
if pretation of a Negro spiritual requires 

that one shall have a keen imagination; 
and especially is this true of the White 
singer. To him is not given that naturally 
plastic flow of rhythm and the abundantly 
emotional nature which are the indigenous 
heritage of the African race. 

Then it must be all the time born in mind 
that the spirituals, as we know them, are 
the fruits of a race in bondage. They are 
the expression and outlet of the joys, the 
sorrows, the fears, the faith, the hopes of 
minds depressed; and the one, who would 


adequately give utterance to these 


taneous outpourings of hearts 


must be able to fit himself into the s 
of the Negro, to feel his remorses, 2 


experience his spiritual effervescence 


joy and ecstasy. 


The Language 


N ESSENTIAL element is tha 


dialect shall be retained as n 


at all possible in its true values. Ot 


these spirituals will be robbed of 
their most vital elements, of a me 
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expression which is wholly necessary to 
the correct interpretation of these songs. 
After all, these are songs of the soil, that 
have found their utterance in the natural 
and easy speech of the people; so to lose 
this is to rob them of one of their funda- 
mental virtues. 

In pronouncing this dialect, swallow, as it 
were, the ends of the words. Speak with 
a soft, muffled tone. Let the final “er” of 
any word always become a soft, deep “uh.” 
Thus “water” will flow into “watuh.” 
“The” will change to “de,” pronounced 
“duh,” with the vowel of about the same 
value as in “the” when used before a vowel. 


Study the Text 


EFORE UNDERTAKING to sing a 
spiritual, read the text aloud for a 
careful study of the dialect and to dramatize 
the song for those who are to sing it. Let 
there be care not to burlesque the Negro; 
for the leader who does so will but defeat 
his own purpose. It will dissipate all feel- 
and pathos. There must be always in 
ind that the Negro is a very emotional 
ig, and that his songs must be sung 
a great deal of genuine sincerity and 
nsity. 


Iv 


There is a 
rubato in these songs; and a feeling for this 
will help greatly towards their proper in- 
ferpretation and will prevent monotony. 

In order to feel the rhythm directly and 
to get the “swing” of these spirituals, it is 


natural and rather marked 


suggested that the singers should sway 
forward just a very little. Also it is well 


to pat the foot till a feeling of the song is 
acquired, when this should be abandoned. 
A tempo of about J=54 to 58 will establish 
a flowing rhythm that is peculiar to most 
spirituals. As in all other songs, the tempo 
will vary with the sentiment of the words. 


Details That Tell 
HEN A SOLO VOICE has a pas- 


sage, it will be found far more effec- 
tive if the chorus comes in just before the 
soloist finishes. That is, if the last note of 
the soloist has two beats, let the chorus 
enter on the latter half of the second of 
these beats. 

The portamento is important in this type 
of singing. The director should ascertain 
where this will be most effective, by making 
a careful study of the song so as to be able 
to select such phrases as seem to call for 
an extreme amount of intensity and emo- 
tion. 

Since almost all spirituals have a rather 
large number of stanzas, it is suggested 
that from two to four be chosen for use, 
because of the simplicity and repetitions of 
the compositions. Their very nature makes 
it necessary that something individual must 
be done with almost every phrase, in order 
that the interpretation may be effective and 
meaningful. 

The absence of accompaniment allows 
more . freedom of interpretation by the 
voices; and at the same time this. tends 
toward the lending of a more distinctive 
individuality of coloring. 


Profits from Voice Graining 


By Recina Dennis 


N ARRIVING at my studio one 
() morning, I found a young man 

anxious to begin the study of sing- 
ing; and the conversation which followed 
brought out the following story. 

“T have made up my mind-to find out if 
I ever can learn to sing. I have been al- 
ways afraid to open my mouth. I cannot 
tell one tune from another; and in school I 
have always refused to utter a note, no mat- 
ter how much the teacher has tried to in- 
duce me to do so. And not only was I 
reticent about singing, but I also was afraid 
to recite, afraid to meet people or to carry 
on a conversation.” 

To all of his story I listened sympathe- 
tically. I told him how we never can 
know what we are able to do till we have 
made an honest trial; and with this mutual 
understanding we began work. 


Barriers Swept Away 


T TIMES it did seem almost hopeless. 
He seemed to have no sense of pitch 
or idea of time. He could not tell whether 
his voice was on a high or a low tone. He 
had been actually so afraid of his own 
voice that he could not raise it above the 
E or F of the bass staff. 
It took literally hundreds of trials before 
he could sufficiently distinguish differences 
of pitch so that he could sing the first three 
motes of the scale. Once he was fairly 
jable on those, it was an easier matter 
extend this to a range of five notes. 
ith this accomplished, he soon was able 
Sing the easiest of the small intervals; 


a * * 


arouse deep and exalted emotion. 
ifferent kind of emotion. 


ree of adoration. 


clogged.”—Have tock ELtts. 


after which it was not so long till he had 
achieved the complete scale with the simple 
arpeggio of its tonic chord. The simplest 
melodies now became possible and progress 
was more and more rapid. His voice be- 
came quite pleasing in quality; he could 
sing the common songs of the day and be- 
came able to recall and recognize school 
songs of former years. 


The Silver Lining 

NE DAY he voluntarily told me a 

sequel to his first story. “You know,” 
he began, “I never did anything that has 
helped me so much and in so many dif- 
ferent ways as this study of singing. It 
has completely made over my life. Instead 
of being afraid of my own voice, I have 
grown in confidence. I am not afraid to 
talk to people. It has helped me amazingly 
in my business. It always seemed as 
if something were bottled up in me that I 
never could get out. 

“I now am so much happier in every 
way. I sing on my way to and from my 
work; and I sing in church. I am con- 
tinuing my education by going to college 
on half of the day and working the other 
half.” 

So it was that patience and perseverance 
had their compensations. And what was 
done in this case may be done in others. 
Also, to the writer not the least of the re- 
ward has been the satisfaction of having 
been able to make the life of someone 
easier, broader and happier. 


* 


REACTIONS TO BACH AND MOZART 


“T deny that there is any reason why romantic rather than classic music should 
The most that can be said ts that it may arouse a 
Mozart was classic, except possibly toward the end of his 
Vet no composer, even today, arouses among many of the best judges a higher 
Bach was classical and formal, even conventional; yet he is so 
a master, he has so absorbed form and so transcended it, that it is possible to 
t, or not to know, the strict foundations from which he soars. 
forderly extravagance of the romantic composer can also arouse rapture, yet when 
recall that artistry as well as invention is needed to make imusic, our rapture may 
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SCORES 


NATIONAL SUCCESS 
WITH 


REGINALD DEKOVEN’S SETTING OF 


“RECESSIONAL” 


LAWRENCE 
TIBBETT 


REGINALD 
DE KOVEN 


At the One Hundredth celebration of the Anniversary of the Death 
of General Lafayette, held in the Halls of Congress, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's memorable address was followed by a masterly inter- 
pretation of Rudyard Kipling’s great poem, ‘“Recessional,’’ with the 
famous setting of Reginald De Koven. Millions “listened in” and were 
deeply impressed. The great musical ode is a magnificent recital 
number. 


VOCAL 


30087 High Voice (Key of F—Range c to g-flat) 


> Price 60 cents-R 
80088 Low Voice (Key of D—Range a to E-flat) ¢ 


60 cents-R 


CHORUS 


35015 Mixed Voices, Four-Part 
35016 Mixed Voices, S. A. B 
85017 Men’s Voices, Four-Part 
85018 Women’s Voices, Four-Part 
85019 Women’s Voices, Three-Part 
85020 Women’s Voices, Two-Part 


Price 10 cents 
““ 12 cents 
12 cents 

10 cents 

15 cents 

10 cents 
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HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons 
Small monthly payments. 
Send for Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected 


Music composed, send poem for estimate 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


Hay Fever e e Bronchitis 


Prominent medical authority now advises colleagues — 
“There is no distressing and disabling diseased condition 
wanes 
more amenable to correct handling than asthma.” This coin- 
cides with our reports of thousands of cases. Revolutionary 
discovery of European physician — regarded as exceedingly important 
contribution to Materia Medica has worked wonders. No adrenalin. No 
dope. Combats toxic condition. Attacks basic cause_Nothing else like 1. 
Write at once for amazing details. R. M. B. Laboratories, Inc., 
1371 Securities Building, Seattle, Washington. 


HIGH TONES 
The secret of brilliant high tones, lies in the development of head 
tones to chest power. Every singer has head tones, either dormant, 
extremely soft, or developed after many years of hard study. Now, 
no singer need be discouraged. 


UNIQUE DEVICES (Copyrighted—$5.00) 


will accomplish in months, what formerly required years. Tenors 
and sopranos to high C, without strain. Other voices accordingly. 
Testimonials on request. 
DIAPHRAGMATIC BREATHING—50 cents 
Other books for singers. 


W. P. SCHILLING 
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MODERN 
PIANO METHOD 


Simplest Method Known 


Most modern; complete: systematic; thoroughly 
illustrated. All chords in music—bass progres 
sions, modulations, breaks, endings, fill-ins, 
improvising, pentatonic scale, whole tone scale, 
blue scale, chords,tenths, hot chords, 
etc. Shows and illustrates how to 
use chords from the major to the 
13th chord. On sale at your dealer. 


Part 1,2,30r4 $1] 00 


(Each Part)... 
M.M.COLE PUB.Co... 


Improvement Guaranteed 
We buila, strengthen the vocal organs— 
not with singing lessons—but by funda- 
mentally sound and scientifically correct 
silent exercises . . and absolutely guaran- 
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Getting the Best Results from a Choir 


By Henry C. Hamitton 


choral music is one who, primarily, 

has an instinct for vocal effects in 
massed formation, along with which he 
must have the ability—partly a natural 
gift and partly acquired by experience—to 
hear these effects in his mind. Now all 
this differs somewhat from the orchestral 
instinct, a gift so marvelously exemplified 
in the deaf Beethoven, who wrote the 
world’s symphonic masterpieces aiter his 
hearing was practically gone. Of course, 
to hear orchestrally is the more complex 
of the two. A full instrumental score pre- 
sents a multitude of details that cannot be 
found even in the most complicated part- 
writing for voices, because the score is so 
much larger and the variety of tone-color 
so much greater. 

This matter of color in vocal work is 
simple, in comparison, when, as usual, only 
four parts are under consideration, though 
the great individual variety of voices to be 
found in any one section of a chorus is a 
never ending source of interest—and some- 
times of vexation. Many can sing (after a 
fashion) a simple part, who have not the 
least ability to do anything acceptably if 
left to themselves. They are the “leaners” 
in a choir. They can use their voices to a 
certain extent, in a mass attack, such as a 
large company singing a familiar tune, but 
are the despair of the choirmaster who is 
ambitious for really artistic work. The 
trouble is that so few of them have done 
anything since they were children, except 
desultory attempts to sing “by ear”; and, 
while the printed notes are recognized as 
such, when seen, any knowledge as to their 
pitch, time value, or relationship, is very 
vague. 


Te SUCCESSFUL LEADER of 


Choral Balance 


HILE A BASS VOICE is generally 

heavy in quality, still it is always 
desirable that there be a greater number 
of basses than of tenors. The latter voice 
has such a penetrating tone that any ordi- 
nary tenor part is usually quite distinct, 
even when sung by a comparatively small 
number. The very low notes of the bass 
need a considerable number of voices to 
give foundation; for, as a rule, the lower 
the tone, the less its carrying and pene- 
trating power. 

Altos should be somewhat in excess of 
tenors, and the soprano section the most 
numerous of all; as a comparatively small 
number of tenors can be easily heard 
through a large number of ladies’ voices. 
Any weakness in the soprano section, how- 
ever, means a loss of brightness, an un- 
pleasant lack of proportion, and a distinct 
impression of incompleteness—a structure 
stopped suddenly in its building and un- 
topped. 

Choosing the Music 
OST PEOPLE enjoy singing, even if 
they cannot always appreciate the 
merit of the music itself. Indeed apprecia- 
tion of the sound of the voice often takes 
precedence, with the majority. There are 


those who never get any further than liking 
to hear the tone. They know when the 
sound pleases them: if so, they are satis- 
fied. The most common question, after a 
soleist has been heard, is: “How did you 
like his (or her) voice?” 

This is all very well as a beginning; but 
tone, by itself, is music only in a very 
rudimentary stage. In fact, it is only the 
material necessary to be built into a musical 
architecture. And yet, like all good build- 
ing material, its quality must never be dis- 
regarded. In all well written vocal com- 
positions everything sounds well—if the 
voices themselves be of good quality. Natu- 
rally some composers write better in this 
respect than others. No special effort is 
made just for show purposes. The com- 
poser conceives things of beauty in such a 
vocal manner that “art conceals art.” In 
a well written song the voice finds a legit- 
imate vehicle for display; and at the same 
time we hear music that is worth listening 
to. 


Studying the Choir 


HE WISE choir leader will, first of 

all, make a study of his singers. It is a 
matter not only of what can be rendered 
passably well, so far as pitch and range 
are concerned, but also of what the choir 
as a whole can grasp mentally. Many 
choirs and congregations, which have the 
reputation of singing well, are simply sing- 
ing loudly. They may use their voices with 
enthusiasm, if not always with understand- 
ing. “Hearty singing” is what ministers, 
and especially evangelists, are striving 
after; and at times they get a plenty of— 
sound. But this is only one ingredient, and, 
taken by itself, never can fully satisfy. 

If a choir has been accustomed chiefly 
to the use of hymns, anthems such as those 
of the Caleb Simper type will not prove too 
difficult. Simper seems to strike a note of 
unquestioned popularity with choirs that 
would make a failure with more compli- 
cated music. His anthems are never diffh- 
cult; they have no awkward progressions ; 
the effects are often surprisingly massive; 
and the part writing is “grateful” to the 
voice. But, while this is good as far as it 
goes, no choir leader of ambition will be 
satisfied for long on a steady diet of this 
style of anthem. It is not sufficiently varied, 
and it has too little of that most interesting 
feature—imitative work. 


Imitation’s Attractions 


OW HERE is one of the very things 
i a choir enjoys, by the time a little 
certainty and confidence have been acquired 
—that is, imitative parts and “leads” for 
the various voices. By this style of com- 
position everyone in the alto, tenor and 
bass sections is made to feel that she or he 
has become of some consequence instead of 
being just a humble follower of the so- 
pranos. Also, this form of part writing— 
the “give and take” style between the 
voices—is a thing that stimulates interest 
and enthusiasm. The variety supplied in 


this way seems to make all to feel more 
united, much as in the singing of catches or 
rounds. A good composer upon whom to 
draw for this type of anthem is Maunder. 
The Amen in his Conquering Kings is 
especially fine—almost Handelian in its 
contrapuntal nature and splendid climaxes. 

These are some of the things that will 
bring a choir along to the point where the 
singers will have reasonable confidence. 
But to do work of a more delicate nature, 
softly, and without accompaniment, is a 
more difficult undertaking. It is here that 
so many voices lose the pitch. And at this 
juncture it will do no harm to state plainly 
that those who aspire to be singers, unless 
they are studying voice production under a 
good instructor, rarely listen to themselves. 
They make little or no effort to keep pitch 
after starting—depending upon the instru- 
ment both “to give them the note” and 
“for support.” And this support they want 
to be of the most literal kind. Let the in- 
strument stop, and the voice promptly fal- 
ters and ceases. There is a self-conscious 
feeling about being heard alone. Some 
even seem to be afraid of the sound of their 
own voices, and others apparently are not 
quite sure when they are right. 


The Choir Rehearsal 


O SING short, easy phrases, at first, 

without accompaniment at rehearsals, 
is most necessary. A few measures will be 
sufficient for practice. First sound the ini- 
tial note for the basses, and then have each 
of the other three parts to hum its note in 
turn, when given out on the organ. Then 
have a concerted attack on the notes of the 
first chord. Let no one be left in doubt as 
to the beat on which the start is to be 
made; indicate the counts with the hand 
or baton; and persist in this kind of prac- 
tice till not a single voice enters a fraction 
out of time. All that are needed: are cer- 
tainty and attentiveness to the conductor. 
But, unless the conductor insists, no choir 
will acquire a good attack simply by 
ing over” their music. That is not prac- 
ticing—certainly, not study. 

Each part, too, needs to have difficult 
measures rehearsed alone. This, at first, is 
not always a popular proceeding; as it re- 
veals faults and weaknesses. Also the other 
members of the choir, who are not singing 
at that particular time, may grow restless 
and want to talk! But, once it is instilled 
into everyone’s mind that progress is made 
not only by personal practice but also by 
intelligent listening to others, interest will 
not lag when any one section is being 
drilled. Since all four parts undergo the 
same test, and all have their turn at listen- 
ing, it becomes frequently a time of eager 
attention and occasionally of good-natured 
merriment. The leader should be at any 
moment able to pass off, by a tactful word, 
any awkward mistake or remark which 
might cause embarrassment. A sense of 
humor probably has saved more situations 
than are easily imagined. 

With younger singers, such as the Junior 


“sing-_ 


Choir, these practices and tests are muct 
enjoyed. Especially does almost breathless 
interest show itself when the boys and gi 
are tested on singing the same passag 
alternately. 


Heads Up! 


OO MANY in the average choir kee 
their heads down and sing into the 
printed page, even after the composition 
should be known almost by- heart. This 
not only deflects the voice from being sen 
out properly, but it also prevents the tone 
itself from being of good quality, owing 
to the incorrect position of the singing 
organs. Added to this, the leader cannot 
catch the eye of the singer. i 
Not long ago our Junior Choir surprised 
themselves, as well as their hearers, 
singing a selection in church from memory. 
Of course it was nothing difficult—just a 
good hymn of the marching type—but th 
attacks and releases were all perfect; an 
the volume and quality of tone were fifty 
per cent better than usual, because their 
heads were held up and their eyes were 
not glued to the page but could easily 
watch the leader. And, while on the juni 
theme, every choirmaster should cultivate 
well the voices found in the Sunday Scho 
They are the material to be turned inte 
efficient singers for the Senior Choir. 


Types of Anthems 

OME ANTHEMS enjoy a wide popu 

larity; while others, equally good, fo 
some reason fail in this. However, ther 
are a few things in any worth while an 
that are well liked, either at the outset © 
as the music becomes more familiar, Ev 
one enjoys melody; and we may place 
melodious anthem as being a safe one 
select. But all the melody should not b 
confined to one part. As said before, th 
interest of the whole choir should be th 
leader’s aim; and he cannot secure this i 
he continually uses anthems in which ft! 
sopranos have all the “pretty” parts. Natt 


‘rally the others will feel neglected, and son 


may not consider that their absence will b 
greatly missed, as they only “fill in” any 
way. 

In well written orcheseanl music, an 
more especially in a good string quarte 
it will be seen how beautifully and 
geniously the composer has managed to g 
each instrument something to say. he 
wonderful balance of interest found in 
quartets of Haydn, Mozart and Beethove 
is not only a thing of beauty but also- 
unifying force. Would four intelligent pe 
sons be willing to go through countless — 
hearsals and repetitions, if each part wer 
written otherwise? No: the marvelot 
melodic content, independently free, and y 
agreeing in closest cohesion, helps to bi 
the players together. Mere yore 
forgotten, and the perfect ensemble, whet 
self is lost to sight, now becomes the worl 
in which they live—each one a complemer e 
and help to his fellow. 
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No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


Can you give me an approximate price of 
organ known as the “Hope Unit Or- 
tra,” such as that in the Paris Theatre, 
ver, Colorado? Will you give me a speci- 
jon of a four manwal (or five) organ not 
eding $12,500? What is the meaning of 
mes Piano,’ “Chimes Forte,’ and “Chimes 
pers’? How and what do the adjustable 
ns affect? I am having trouble with my 
Ss” and “time.”’ Can you recommend two 
hrce books which might help me? I am 
osing the specification of a small organ 
pbhich I practice. Please give me an esti- 
2 ut the price and what size motor would 
ecessary.—h. N. 

We are not familiar with the particular 
n you mention. Therefore we cannot give 
the price. If you will communicate with 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, North Tona- 

1, New_York, you will probably be able 
the information you wish. The 
organ you can secure for $12,500 
on the builder selected. We are 
you by mail a specification which can 
for approximately that amount by a 
10wn builder. If the instrument were 
ep built we would make slight changes in 
specification. “Chimes Piano” indicates 
chimes; “Chimes Forte’’ indicates loud 
es, and “Chimes Dampers” indicates damp- 
to cut off the tonal vibrations of the 
lar chimes, The adjustable combinations 
on combinations of stops and so forth, 
operation depending on the arrangement 
1e particular organ in question. We can- 
Suggest any book that will help you par- 
arly with your “bass.” You might study 
ythm in Music’ by Wedge and practice 
a metronome in order to help you to 
time. The cost to duplicate the organ 
which, you practice will depend on the 
ler, and the size of motor required will 
nd on the wind pressure. 


cure 


bnt of 
nds 


IT am much interested in-the develop- 
| of the organ from its most primitive 
» down to the time of Bach in 1685. Can 
send me any information on this sub- 
J), FF, 

Perhaps the most satisfactory informa- 
for your purpose will be found in “The 
y of the Organ” by C. F. Abdy Williams. 
extended article on the organ appears 
in Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and 
cians.” Shorter articles appear in ‘‘Music 


Musicians,” Lavignac, and in ‘History 
usic,”’ Stanford-Forsyth. 
The following are the stops of our 


nanwal pipe organ: Oalcant, Bourdon 16’, 
1 Koppel, Flautino 2', Gedeckt 8’, Gedeckt 
8 Gamba 8’, Octave 4’, Principal 8’. 
t combination would you suggest for a 
ude? For giving out the hymn tune? 
playing the Liturgy I wse all the stops 
vt the Bi coi Is ee all right? iy 
name a few collections of easy music suit- 
for pipe organ?—O. FE. B. 

The stops to be used for the Prelude 
depend on the composition selected. A 
combination would be Gamba, or Gedeckt 
Gedeckt Bass, or a combination of all 
> stops. For giving out the hymn tune 
might use the same combination with the 
tions of the Principal (swell box closed), 
ng Octave and Flautino and opening the 
| box when the congregation begins to 
- The combination you mention for the 
rgy seems a little bright, but your 4’ and 
he may be of such blending character 

eir use is all right. The Pedal Bour- 
and Pedal Koppel will, of course, be_in- 
“1 in these combinations when the pedals 
to be used. “Calecant’” apparently is a 
rer’s Signal. 

i might investigate the following collec- 
; for your use: 
e Console 
x Humana 


Stults 
(Nos. 3 and 4) Lorenz 


When playing a three manual pipe 
n, do the Great, Swell and Choir organs 
voduce the same tone? When I am sing- 
ale with the accompanist playing on 

Wl and Choir, the tone seems to be 
igher than that of the Great organ. 


Tnless stops are duplexed, the tones 
hree manuals will de different in qual- 
ere is, of course, no difference in pitch 
that occasioned by the pitch of the 
icular stop or stops being used on the 
tive manuals, or an “out of tune” con- 
due to the difference in temperature of 
irious locations of the different depart- 
of the instrument. 


recently I lost the sale of a pipe 
se a rival salesman promised the 
that the organ he had for sale, @ 
and theater instrument, would broad- 
hundred per cent better, because of 
t tremolos and unusual number of 
al stops. The instrument has seven 
hree of which are extended to 
be never had reason to think that 
vibratos of a theater instrument 
better than the straight church type 
feel that it is the greatest mistake 

ch can make to purchase a theater 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


A. We have never heard of the argument 
set forth by your rival and do not think there 
is any foundation for it. We should think 
excessive 16’ tone would be an objection, and 
violent tremolos are very undesirable and 
inartistic. We also do not approve of the 
average theater organ for church use. 


. As Iam in need of help along the lines 
of leading a congregation and choir, I would 
appreciate information as to books on the 
subject and the price. It is difficult for me 
to beat and sing at the same time when a new 
piece is presented.—D., A. 

A. We suggest, since it is necessary for 
you to sing and conduct at the same time, 
that you practice privately, in order that you 
may become accustomed to such work. You 
might investigate the following books: i 
and Chorus Conducting,” Wodell, $2.25; 
“Essentials in Conducting,” Gehrkens, $1.75 ; 
“Twenty Lessons in Conducting,’ Gehrkens, 
60 cents. 


Q. JI am anxious to organize and conduct 
@ choral society. Can you recommend some 
good choruses for study material and also 
some books on the subject? I have nearly fire 
years’ experience in choir work, a fair knowl- 
edge of voice as well as piano and have 
trained a male quartet, singing the second 
tenor part myself. I expect to have about ten 
sopranos, about five altos and tenors and 
seven or eight basses. Is this a fair balance? 
How would you present the first program? 
Would it be permissible to use the male quar- 
tet (of which I am a@ member) for two num- 
bers?—C. H. S. 5 

A. We suggest some material as follows: 
The Junior A Cappella Chorus Book, Christian- 
sen and Pitts; The A Cappella Chorus Book, 
Christiansen and Cain; Song of the Pedlar, 
Williams ; Summer is Gone, Matthews; Listen 
to the Lambs, Dett: Were You There? Bur- 
leigh ; Tell me not of a Lovely Lass, Forsyth ; 
The Sins of the World, Maitland: When 
Johnny Come Down to Hilo, Arranged by C. 
S. Lang; Chinese Love Song, Douty; Rhap- 
sody, Banks; A Prayer, Norden; O Morn of 
Beauty, Sibelius-Matthews; Hospodi Pomilui, 
Lvovsky-McKinney ; Ascendit Deus, Palestrina ; 
Viking Song, Coleridge-Taylor; The Slave’s 
Dream (Short Cantata), Matthews; A Legend, 
Tchaikovski; Twilight Song, Fry; Almighty 
God Whose Glory, Whitehead. In addition, 
material may be found among the cantatas, 
motets and chorales of Bach. 


You might also investigate the following 
books: “Choral Technique and Interpreta- 
tion,” Coward; “Choral Music and Its Prac- 


tice,” Cain; ‘“BHssentials in Conducting,” 
Gehrkens ; “Twenty Lessons in Conducting,” 


Gehrkens. Your experience should be of 
much help in a successful carrying out of 


your plans. The number of voices you men- 
tion indicates a fairly well balanced chorus. 
For the first program we suggest good num- 
bers, not too difficult, of varying types, such 
as groups of sacred numbers, secular numbers, 
and spirituals and a short cantata. A soloist 
should be obtained. We see no objection to 
the quartet taking part in the program, if 
this is acceptable to the members of your or- 
ganization. 


I am a boy fourteen years of age and 
very much interested in the organ. I have 
been given thirty-one old organ pipes, together 
with some other parts of an organ. Will you 
give me some information on pipe organ buwild- 
ing? I cannot afford an expensive book. 
would like information on making wood and 
metal pines. I am _ sending a diagram of 
pipes even me. What kind of pipes are they? 


A. We suggest the following books for 
your information: “The Contemporary Ameri- 
can Organ,’ Barnes; “Organ Stops and their 
Artistic Registration,” Audsley ; ‘Dictionary 
of Organ Stops,” Wedgewood. Perhaps you 
might be able to secure one or more of these 
books from some public library without pur- 
chasing them. We do not think you would be 
very successful in the making of metal pipes. 
With much patience and care you might suc- 
ceed in making some wooden pipes. We con- 
not advise you just what tools are needed, 
but no doubt the ordinary wood-working tools 
would be found useful. From the drawings 
you sent we presume the pipes you have are 
Doppel Flute (two mouths) and one of the 
Stopped Diapason family. 


Will you please inform me how to 
change the registration on an adjustable com- 
bination piston on an Estey organ? The 
initial registration is obtained by 

(1) Pressing down the desired stops. 

(2) Pressing in the setter piston. 

(3) Pressing in the combination piston 
while holding in the setter piston.—L. M. 

2 After being sure that all stops are 
“off,” carry out the operation you have speci- 
fied for the initial registration—namely set 
what stops you wish to use on the combina- 
tion piston, push the setter piston, and, while 
holding it in, press the combination piston. 
This will automatically cancel the initial 
registration and set the piston for the new 
combination. 
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CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Before the Revolutionary days nearly all instruction was given 
individually. Class instruction was a matter of development 
through the years. At last class instruction has come also to the 
Piano with 


THE Ross MULTIPLE PIANO 


which is adequate equipment. 


Proper Class Piano instruction gives buoyancy and joy of achieve- 
ment. It leads to more intense effort and more accurate results 
than individual playing. A Ross Multiple Piano will give any 
teacher and the students a new thrill. Write for particulars. 


WEAVER PIANO CO., INC., YORK, PA. 


(Makers of fine Pianos). 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


AUSTIN ORGANS 


Are designed on scientific 
principles and on an artistic 
tonal basis. Built of quality 
materials with skillful work- 
manship they are outstand- 
ing in tonal character and 
in durability. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 


where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing New York 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
Etude Advertisers Open the Doors to Real 


Opportunities 
EIMG 


LY PRINTERS 


and ENGRAVERS 


ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
—~ ~~ WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~~ =~ 


2054 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES AND WILL BE 
WITHDRAWN AUGUST 31, 1934! Clip, 


SENT FREE No Obligation to Buy 


&f you act quick!—we will send postpaid—for 
80 days free reading—new Voice Book dis- 
closing startling VOICE FACTS that may save 
bundreds of dollars to every man or woman 
seeking a strong, rich voice for either sing- 
ing or speaking. 80 days free reading—then 
send $1.00. Otherwise, return it—that’s alll 
PROF. E. FEUCHTINGER Studio C-S58 
308 North Michigan Avenue 


[ vi, > 


Voice / 


= AChicago 


sign and mail the coupon with 35c TO- 


DAY! In Canada add J0c for postage. 


(Clip Along 
Dotted Line) 


THe Erupe 


Music Magazine 
¢ THEODORE PRESSER CO., Pubs. « 


@ Three issues for only 35c! 
What an opportunity to make new 
friends for THE ETUDE—to share 
for three months the music, help and 
inspiration you enjoy throughout the 
year. If you teach, don’t miss this 
opportunity for your pupils. A trial 
subscription NOW will stimulate and 
help maintain musical interest ALL 
Summer. Clip the coupon or just 
send 35c with each name and address. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SPARE TIME READING ADDS 


BREADTH 


TO ONE’S 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


Valuable Literature Books in All Lines 
of Musical Endeavor 


STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By Dr. James Francis Cooke Price, $1.50 


THIS remarkable book gives graphic word 
pictures of the development of music and 
its master composers from the earliest ages 
up to the present. Everything is presented in 
a clear, logical manner unfolding a truly fas- 
cinating story. 


WHAT EVERY PIANO PUPIL 
SHOULD KNOW 


By Clarence G..Hamilton 
A VERY valuable manual for 

student or the young teacher.. The author 
is Professor of Music at Wellesley College 
and expertly imparts in this volume real 
practical knowledge. 


Price, $2.00 


ambitious 


LIFE STORIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS 
By R.A. Streattfeild Price, $2.25 


STORIES OF STANDARD 
TEACHING PIECES 


By Edward Baxter Perry Price, $2.00 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES OF 
PIANO WORKS 


By Edward Baxter Perry Price, $2.00 


PIANO PLAYING—WITH PIANO 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Josef Hofmann Price, $2.00 


HOW TO SING 


By Luisa Tetrazzini 


Price, $2.00 


WHAT THE VOCAL STUDENT 
SHOULD KNOW 


By Nicholas Douty Price, $1.00 


GREAT PIANISTS ON PIANO PLAYING 


By Dr. James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 


TT BHRouGH a series of personal interviews 
the reader is given a most enlightening 

cross-section of opinion from some of the 

greatest music minds of the present day. 


PRACTICAL VIOLIN STUDY 


By Frederick Hahn Price, $2.50 


A NOTED violinist and pedagog gives invalu- 
able advice and suggestions. 


THE SHORTEST WAY TO 
PIANISTIC PERFECTION 
By Leimer-Gieseking Price, $1.50 


ONE of the most popular books on piano 
playing. 


WELL KNOWN PIANO SOLOS 
AND HOW TO PLAY THEM 


By Charles W. Wilkinson Price, $2.00 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By W. J. Baltzell Price, $2.25 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Everything in Music Publications 


1712 Chestnut St., 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


At this season of the year many Erups sub- 
scribers desire to have their copies come to a 
different address, especially over the vacation 
period. In order that there may be no delay 
in delivery, nor interruption in the continuity 
of issues, it is necessary that we be given four 
weeks notice in advance. Your cooperation in 
this matter will insure the prompt delivery of 
your Erupe at the new address. 


A NEW 
MUSICAL 
JEWELRY 
NOVELTY 


The design is a miniature grand piano in 
black and gold made as a clasp pin for 
music club and piano class insignia. 


No.84A. Gold Dipped . . . 30c. 
No.84B. Gold Filled (safety catch) 50c. 


(Please order by number) 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME! 


Easily—Substantially—P leasantly 


Take Subscriptions for 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
—Wrile for particulars — 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Country WIpE Suprort 


Ervupe friends, clubs, leaders, teachers, 
clergymen from coast to coast have written 
enthusiastic letters in support of the ad- 
vertising policy of Tae Erupr Music 
MacGazine. 


NO LIQUOR ADVERTISING. 

NO CIGARETTE ADVERTISING. 
: NO QUACK MEDICINE ADVERTIS- 
NG. 


Whatever their opinions may be upon 
the use of alcohol or cigarettes by temper- 
ate adults, our readers have made it clear 
that they do not want objectionable ad- 
vertising forced under the noses of their 
young people in the magazines brought 
into the home. 

We also know that thousands of adver- 
tisers are beginning to realize that the dol- 
lars spent for liquor, cigarettes and various 
kinds of dope under fancy medical names 
will not be spent for travel, education, 
shoes, clothing, food, automobiles or other 
wholesome needs. They also know that 
home magazines of the type of Tar Erupr 
therefore offer a better permanent market 
for reliable merchandise. We ask you to 


support Tur Erupe by reading all Erupr 
advertising carefully and ‘patronizing our 
advertisers liberally. 

We ask leaders, teachers and clergymen 
everywhere to stand behind this campaign 
by informing as many people as possible 
of our policy. 


Stepping Stones to Success 
By Mar-Arzen Erp 


IN PLANNING for a more successful sea- 
son next year, the teacher must keep the 
fact in mind that her pupils are her best 
advertisement; therefore, to increase their 
number, she must be able to do two things 
in addition to imparting knowledge, namely, 
keep her pupils interested and make her 
pupils like her. 

Monthly studio recitals are a great in- 
centive to advancement. The privilege of 
bringing a friend along often results in an 
addition to the class. Shortly before the 
recital the teacher should ask each pupil 
if he or she knows of someone who is not 
studying but who would like to do so. 
Stress the not studying because it would 
be a waste of time and room to invite 
friends placed with other teachers. If the 
reply should be, ‘Mary Jones is not study- 
ing but would like to,” by all means ask 
Mary Jones to the recital and, if Mary 
comes, give her one of your business cir- 
culars or cards to take home to her mother. 
Follow this with a personal call. In all 
probability Mary will come to your next 
meeting, not as a guest but as one of your 
pupils. 

The class may be divided advantageously 
into three groups: primary, intermediate 
and advanced. The first two groups may 
meet once a month, the advanced, once 
every two months, since the older students 
require a longer time for the preparation 
of their work, and their outside interests 
are so many that a more frequent meeting, 
instead of being a pleasure, would grow 
irksome to them. 

The pupil should be taught from the very 
beginning never to refuse to play when 
asked to do so. After the child has learned 
to play a piece perfectly from memory, he 
should be encouraged to play it for as 
many people as he possibly can. The 
teacher may give a talk about this at her 


Pother and Child Duets 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


A MOTHER-AND-CHILD duet or group of 
duets at each students’ music club meeting 
adds a note of intimacy to the affair. A 
student and his mother are asked to de- 
cide on any number of duets to play at a 
certain meeting and to assume all respon- 
sibility for home practice periods and a 
musicianly rendition of the music itself. 
Such musical practice brings the mother 
and the child together in a more intimate 
appreciation of the partnership value of 
music, inspires the mother to a deeper in- 
terest in the child’s music which invariably 
leads up to her more prompt codperation 
with the teacher, and, giving the child an 


Learning the Bass Staff Easily 


By Ear. 8S. Hirton 


To LEARN quickly and satisfactorily the 
bass staff, the child may first memorize the 
letters of the musical alphabet, making 
certain which is the first and seventh of 
them. Then he may recite the five” letters 
of the treble clef, E, G, B, D, F. By leav- 
ing out E and adding the first letter (A) 
of the musical alphabet, after F, the bass 
staff lines are formed, thus: (E), G, B, D, 
F, A. Next he should recite the treble staff 


“People are saying that concerts have had their day. 
Run them on the right lines and make them cheap enough, and you will 
—Peter Dawson. 


get all the people you want.”. 


THE ETUDE 


studio recitals and have her pupils 
count of the number of times they 
played for friends outside of the fz 
They will soon catch the spirit of co 
petition and will try to outdo each othe 
lf the pupils are taught always to 
nounce the title of the composition and t 
composer before playing, and if they pla 
with ease and deliberation as they 
taught to do at the practice recitals, a ver 
favorable impression will be created—ar 
again you are advertising. 

Bright up-to-date teaching material 
another means of maintaining interest 
The teacher should attend recitals of o 
private instructors and schools, and 
amine the offerings of publishers as well 
a constant search for new ideas. She shoul 
never give a pupil a piece of which she i 
doubtful simply because she happens 1 
have it on hand. That is poor policy. Le 
her rather wait another week and give hin 
one which she knows to be satisfactory i 
every way. If a pupil lags for weeks and 
weeks over a piece without making an 
headway, the teacher should find some ex 
cuse to drop it. If she does not, the pup 
may drop her! To insist on a child learn 
ing a composition which he heartily dis 
likes will kill interest, and this is detri 
mental to the teacher’s popularity. 

The teacher should create a loyal studet 
body. Let her make each pupil feel the 
she is deeply interested in him, that h 
progress means much to her. If he knoy 
that she has faith in him he will try t 
meet her expectations. The teacher mus 
take time to inquire into his hobbies. 
her write him a note when he is ill or dis- 
couraged or indifferent in his work. L 
her have a pack of birthday cards stampe 
and ready to mail on occasion. Such at 
tentions require very little time, yet ar 
rich in results. 


interested audience, makes him realize 
despite the hard work of practicing, mus 
has its keen points. 
Children, whether five or twelve yea 
of age, enjoy the appearance of mother 
the club program fully as much as mot 
herself enjoys her active participation 1 
her child’s musical activities. One clu 
program recently presented consisted 
nothing but duets by mothers and — 
children, and, in addition to presenti: 
happy spectacle of enjoyment, also offer 
an achievement in codperation, improy 
musicianship, parent comradeship 
greater musical appreciation. — 


spaces, F, A, C, E. Now, in the same m 
ner mentioned in the foregoing, he s 
leave out F and add the seventh lett 
the musical alphabet (G), thus forming 
bass staff spaces, that is, (F), A, C I 
Here is how they will appear ogeth 
$ lines, — E, G, B, D, F—; > 
spaces, F. A. C, E— 
9: lines, — G, B, D, F, A; 
spaces, — A, C, §, G. 


I do not admit it. 
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HERE SHALL I GO 


TO STUDY? 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS 
(Eastern) 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 


Guilmant Organ School 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


Pianist and Teacher 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd Street, New York 

Tel. Trafalgar 7-6700 


KATE $. CHITTENDEN 


iarioforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 


19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Endicott 2-2084 On Wednesdays in Philadelphia 


Summer Course June to September 


EORGEBERUMEN STUDIOS 
Voice—Piano 


Frank La Forge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett 
since October 1922 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7- ‘8993 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
Special Summer Course, June-July 
% STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 


Vocal Instructions 
Singing and Speaking Voice 
W. 92nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Schuyler 4140 


“EDWARD E. TEEUMANN 


Concert Pianist—A rtist-Teacher 
Recommended by 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Summer Class: Juneto Sept. Arply Now. 
TUDIO, 7-W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS 
(Western) 


* FRANZ DARVAS 


Piano and Composition 


5411 BARTON AVE., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 


rector of Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee, 
Professor of Organ and Theory, 

Detroit Conservatory, American Conservatory. 
ery College, River Forest, Ill 


arranged. Private lessons in Organ 
; Oy 5210 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ScHOOLS—COLLEGES 


PROFESSIONAL 


BcHOOrS OF_MUSIC 
rt Braun, Director 
Ceatiunte oBehool Pottsville, Pa. 


t rise COLLEGE «. 


_ N-.Irving Hyatt, Dean, Spartanbucg, 8S. 
ers Normal Classes. Leschetizky 


ddy—Normal peeoner a8 


SKY AVES BELLEFONTAINE, OH.C 


ae heel 
music 


SYSTEM—Graded Course. 
Children and adults. Also Teach- 


in rls ssrsssrsrstsrsrsrsrstttsretenstereterersesseesesees 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
¥ a Jesburg, Illinois 
Catalog Free 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, Piano, 


Wm. F. Bentley, Director 
HWESTER Violin, Voice, Theory, 
Art. Esther C. Benson, M.M., resident, 

y, Mont. 


NANDOAH COLLEGE 


a lly OF MUSIC. Special peur HE 
r Public Sehool Musi 
vr the, he heart of the Sean valley, 
Dayton, Virginia 


n offers music teachers, schools, and col- 
epportunity to list their names and branches 
taught at a nominal cost in directory form. P¥ 
that thousands of ETUDE readers are &% 
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such information as this column can supply. rm 


Bands and Orchestras 
(Continued from page 461) 


rolled chords and arpeggios across its six 
strings which are usually tuned: 


Ex.10 


ee 


o 

Its fretted finger-board gives it a tonal 
range of four and a fourth octaves which 
sound an octave lower than written: 


Ex.il 


Q 


The guitar has been used frequently in 
mixed vocal and orchestral scores by such 
classical writers as Rossini and Weber and 
by the modern writer, Percy A. Grainger, 
in his choral work, “Father and Daughter.” 


The Banjo 


HE BANJO brings to mind reveries 

cf the early days in the South; of 
darkies dancing and singing to its rhyth- 
mical twang and, later, of adoption by the 
ring of performers in the minstrel shows 
which were so popular shortly after the 
war between the North and South. 

This member of the guitar family may 
possibly be of Arabian origin. As nearly 
as it is possible to ascertain, the banjo is 
a descendant of the Senegambian Bania 
which was introduced into the savage and 
uncivilized African countries by the Arabs. 

The banjo thus has passed through con- 
siderable evolution, having had at one time 
nine strings, then seven, again six, and, up 
to the period in which it became a reeular 
factor of the dance orchestra, five. The 
banjo is naturally rhythmic rather than 
melodic in its original intent and, for this 
reason, has grooved itself into the modern 
dance orchestra as a means of stimulation 
through its almost drum-like pulsations. 
For orchestral purposes it was again found 
best to eliminate one of its strings. There- 
fore, today the banjo boasts of but four 
strings. Various tunings for these strings 


were essayed until, at present, the viola 
tuning seems to be the vogue. 
Ex.12 
= 
——— 
= os 
o 


The orchestral banjo, or, as it now is 
called, the tenor banjo, is a transposing 
instrument, sounding an octave lower than 
notated. Consequently, all written music 
must be notated an octave higher than it 


is to sound. This instrument is no longer 
plucked with the fingers, for the exigencies 
of its orchestral uses necessitate too great 
a burden upon the digits. For this reason, 
the plectrum style of performance has been 
generally adopted. This pick is a flexible 
piece of celluloid, as used for the mandolin, 
which makes it possible for the performer 
to derive sustained tremolo effects as well 
as more certain and sharp three and four 
note chord expressions. It also gives to 
the instrument a greater volume of tone in 
solo and ensemble uses. 

The system of notation is rather peculiar 
as the writer, especially of dance music, 
simply indicates in the score that a certain 
chord is to be used. The banjoist will then 
use his discretion in the formation of the 
chord, choosing the position on his instru- 
ment according to the fingering best adapted 
for the chord specified. Thus the score 
may read: 


Ex.13 : 


pie ate aereaeraae 


These symbols, when translated by the per- 
former, will very likely result in the fol- 


Ex. 14 


These chords will sound one octave lower 
than here indicated but, as the player is 
accustomed mentally to seeing them in this 
position and hearing them an octave deeper, 
it is all very simple to him in the routine 
of performance. This visual means where- 
by practically all tones are sensed as chords 
on the staff expedites reading as does also 
the symbol rather than the written chord. 
With the symbol notation even the key 
signature is not necessary, for all chords of 
the seventh are dominant sevenths, all 


triads with the single letters are given in _ 


capitals for major triads and in small letters 
for minor triads. The symbol for the 
diminished is a small “o” beside the letter. 

Thus the tenor banjo player has a com- 
plete system of musical notation entirely 
different from his brethren of the orchestra, 
except the performer on the tenor guitar 
which, occasionally, is numbered in the 
dance orchestra. This instrument is quite 
different from the Spanish six stringed 
guitar already mentioned and is usually a 
double for the tenor banjoist. Its four 
strings are tuned the same as are those of 
the banjo. Thus the rolled chords and 
arpeggios are its most effective utterances. 


©Geaching Giny Children to 
Read Plusic 


By Kate D. McRAvEN 


A TEACHER discovered that two six-year- 
old pupils could not read letters but could 
count and make figures up to five. A 
method whereby they could learn to read 
music by calling the notes and naming the 
keys by the number of the lines or spaces 
whereon they were written was suggested 
by a small boy who wished that he could 
press a button when he wanted to play 
lines and have all the spaces drop out. 
The teacher took one of the keyboard and 
staff charts found in “Music Play for 
Every Day” and slashed it at the bottom 
where it rested on the keys. The sections 
representing spaces were folded out at 
right angles and those representing lines 
remained upon the keys corresponding to 
the notes on the lines of the staff. The 


three. middle keys were number “0” 
(naught). Thus, “Middle C’ was “0” for 
lines, “Middle D” was “0” for spaces going 
upstairs and “Middle B” was “0” for 


spaces going downstairs. 

Thereafter the lines going up were num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and the spaces which 
were sticking out were numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4 5 (including high “g”). Going down 
from Middle C the lines and spaces were 
numbered in the same way. 

The C’s were called “Middle C,’ “Up- 
stairs C” (third space up) and “Attic C” 
(two lines above). Going down they were 
“Middle C,” “Downstairs C” (third space 
down) and “Basement C” (two lines be- 
low). Ata recent lesson “Subway C” was 
discovered. 


“My heart beats without reserve for the high and lofty art of Sebastian 


Bach, that patriarch of harmony.’— 


BEETHOVEN. 
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EASY 


You'll advance faster with 
on easy playing Conn. 
Choice of the world’s great- 
est artists. Many exclusive 
features yet they cost no 
more. Home trial. Easy 
payments. See your deal- 
er or write for free book. 
Mention instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
' 813 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


' JONN 


Torlds Largest ~ 
Manufacturers of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Domestic & Imported Records 
Fine Records are like a library of good’ books, 
and should be a part of every cultured home. 
cetslogue. ee request. 

ictor Book of the Opera.s$1.50 Postpaid 


NATIONAL "RECORD SERVICE, 1206 Race St., Phila., Pa. 
a ee ee 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail, 
Easy rapid lessons ‘or auult veginners. 
system for advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles,.976 
Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms, 
Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free Booklet. 
MODERN PIANO SCHOOL 
1836 W. Acams Street Los Angeles. Cal. 


Note or Ear. 
Also Self-instruction 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS «»> LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
ESTABLISHED 1a7%@ REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


ee eee ZIMMERMAN ® nc 


eAnnouncin 


NEW AND 
ENLARGED EDITION 


MUSICAL PLAYLETS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


SUITABLE FOR PUPILS’ RECITALS 
AND JUVENILE MUSIC CLUBS 


By James Francis Cooke 
e@ —. 
NOW INCLUDES 


Scenes from the Life of 


Franz Joseph Haydn 


Scenes from the Childhood of 
Franz Schubert 


In addition to these two new 
playlets, there are eight others based 
on incidents in the lives of Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Schumann and Wag- 
ner. The playlets may be given an 
elaborate production, or they may 
be produced without scenery or cos- 
tumes. Of course, frequent oppor- 
tunity is given for interpolating 
compositions of the masters. Musi- 
cal Playlets, including all ten minia- 
ture dramas, is priced at 60 cents. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Publishers 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA., PA. 
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In the March issue of The Violinist’s 
Etude “The Virile Teacher” made sugges- 
tions concerning the substitution, in place 
of technical studies and etudes, of difficult 
passages of concertos and solos that “every 
violinist should know.” The following ar- 
ticle presents an instance of such adapta- 
tion.—Editorial Note. 


ET US assume that the pupil has been 
L ,through the positions and the teacher 
‘has prescribed the Viotti “Concerto 
No. 23.” Surely, a»more fertile field for 
technical browsing would be hard to find. 
We shall number the measures, beginning 
with the violin solo of the first movement. 
With dynamic instructions “forte con 
espressione” the very first notes call for a 
firm, sustained tone from the frog to the 
tip of the bow. 


Ex.1 = —<———_ 
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Also, the second measure, “A” (according 
to the David version) is in the third posi- 
tion. The third measure has accents on the” 
D, one up-bow and the other down-bow. 
Sustained tone is required, also shifting 
from the first to the third position, and, 
finally, accents—three important factors in 
the first four measures! 

(We suggest tuning with the open string 
where possible as an aid to good intonation 
during all practice.) 

This is one of many trill etudes in the 
concerto. 


The (grace-note) G has been a subject of 
discussion and, in that the melody is clearly 


Ex.3 


we shall disregard it at this time. The 
execution of the trill varies with different 
players. "We have seen some violinists 
(good ones) trill semitones with a vibrato 
motion: Gregorovitsch, for example. Others 
perform it with independent finger-action. 
Some have a natural propensity for trills 
while to others it is a matter of develop- 
ment. But, with persistence, it can be de- 


veloped and we offer the following: 


to be practiced with the finger firmly on 
each note and the speed increased as much 
as possible. Then it may be played with 
the hand thoroughly relaxed. The pupil 


THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department ““A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


he Ualue of the Uiotti “Studies” 


By Apram Moses 


should be constantly, and emphatically, re- 
minded that speed is not possible with 
tense muscles. 

The seventh measure, 


Ex.5 


a 2 2 * 


also a semitone trill, will offer less difficulty 
if measure 6 has been conscientiously prac- 
ticed. The pupil should first practice 
measure 7 without the trill in order to get 
the eighth notes perfectly even. The fast- 
appoggiatura (D) should not interfere with 
the rhythm. 

After this is accomplished the trill may 
be inserted. 

Measures 9 and 10 

Ex.6 


i Sul D 


are similar to measures 1 and 2 except that 
they begin piano, instead of forte, and in- 
crease to 


x. 


an exceptionally fine etude in position- 


shifting. Measures 14 and 15 contain trills 
similar to measures 5 and 6 and require no 
especial mention except that we would sug- 
gest turning them off: 
Ex.8 / 

ia 


As a developer of lower arm bow technic, 
measures 16 and 17 are hard to surpass, 
up to and including measure 24. 


The beginning of this passage is marked 
forte. At measure 20 make a crescendo, 
up to a ff at measure 23. But, in that 
measures 18 and 19 are a repetition of 16 
and 17, we should play them piano by way 
of contrast and then increase in volume 


to -f. 


Measure 30 is a combination that requires 
both rhythmic accuracy and bow dexterity. 
It is absolutely necessary for the pupil to 
count four, slowly, to each beat so that the 
dotted eighth note is precisely three times 
the duration of the sixteenth. This should 
be practiced slurred, before the staccato 
sixteenth is attempted, so that the pupil can 
give his entire attention to the rhythm. 

Faithful practice and diligence in the 


execution of the staccato sixteenth note of 
measures 30 and 31 will prepare the pupil 
for a very important bow-factor in violin- 
playing such as appears in measures 32, 33 
and 34: 


Measure 32 calls for an absolutely clean 
shift from the third to the fifth position 
due to the staccato 

Ex. 12 


and measures 33 and 34 are excellent posi- 
tion practice, as are measures 44, 45, 46. 


Ex. 13 


Measure 44 offers shifting practice, using 
the 3rd, 5th and 7th positions; measure 
45 shifts back to the 6th; 46 rests in the 
6th and ends with a trill. Martellato and 
spring-bow now make their appearance in 
measures 47 and 48: 


We should play 47 and 48 martellato 
and 49 and 50 spring bow, by way of con- 
trast, as the latter two are a repetition of 


the former. 47 is a good sixth position 
study while 48 is splendid for the bow-arm 
and wrist. As an efficient developer for 
many styles of bowing we suggest that 48 
be practiced entirely with the wrist. 


Another fine etude for shifting down-_ 


ward through the positions is: 


This bit must be practiced so slowly that 
there is no doubt concerning intonation. 
It will help the student much if he com- 
pares the tones with the open strings, when- 
ever possible. 

The wrist-practice suggested in“example 
10 will prove an aid in measure 61: 


which should first be practiced 
Exi7, , 


ger 


THE ETUL 


until the student is sure of the int 

We are now confronted by a bari 
(measure 63), a series of tones pla: 
several strings: 


This difficult figure calls for a 
bow-arm and wrist, and the student she 
persist until he can play each tone 
and evenly. ; 

An exceptionally fine practice in positi 
playing, upward shifting and intonation 
to be found in measures 67, 68 and 


moo 


Another etude of equal merit in dot 
ward shifting appears in measures 


We have been conducted to 
Ex.21 


(measure 72) and our third finger is r 
ing on the A in the eighth position 
we have the open A string with 
tune. So we can at least begin this dif 
passage in tune. 

The foregoing series of etudes bri 
up to the middle of the first moven 
Seeing that the latter part of the mo 
consists of approximately the same § 
of difficulties, we have mastered, in 
ing so far, the technical intrice 
Movement 1, Viotti “Concerto No. 

As a rule, the pupil needs no ine 
practice a composition he can 
If, therefore, he is given the 
etudes before the concerto is attem 
labors of both him and his teacher 
been considerably Pessened. 


» 


Scene: Doorstep of a house. L 
just coming out when an itinerant 
accosts her. 

“Patronize the wandering 
lady?” ars 
Kind Lady: “Certainly not! 
at the door is quite enough,” 


a 


ie 
>| 
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ETUDE 


Old or Podern Violins? 


MY early career as a violinist, and 
en as a student, I labored under a 
eat delusion and worshipped what 
now a senseless idol. This idol, this 
thing, was the fetish of old violins. 
it should be understood that this is 
by a practicing musician, one whose 
im is tone color, volume of tone, and 
h. 
love of the ancient, the antique, 
er it be pottery, furniture, bronze or 
olins can be easily appreciated. These 
have a tremendous appeal all their 
to anyone who truly loves and under- 
s them. That millions of dollars are 
every year to acquire and preserve 
_and that great museums are built to 
them, is a valuable investment for 
culture. 
be entirely fair, some of the ancient 
(speaking specifically of the output 
ch masters as Stradivarius, Amati, 
erius, and so forth) are utterly 
s in all those qualities that make a 
great instrument. That they should 
shly prized by their owners is per- 
natural, They are priceless and prob- 
ever will be duplicated. 
this great value attaches to all of 
cient violins that have been preserved 
S is not, however, true or correct in 
ast. How great a fallacy is the belief 
@ny violin made a hundred and fifty 
® hundred years ago is automatically 
able instrument can be easily demon- 
d to anyone unbiased in the matter. 
ough this lack of recognition of the 
3 qualities of the modern violin, I 
long time would have no instrument 
one hundred years of age. Needless 
they were but the less expensive 
s of these old instruments. I have, 
ler, Owned some twelve or fifteen of 
medium priced violins. Nevertheless, 
imstruments were invariably unsatis- 
. Either they were lacking in tonal 
were too rasping, were too fragile 
stantly in need of the ministrations 
irer, or something even worse was 


The Hearty Modern 

S while getting one of these 
Elephants” repaired that I was 
Suying a violin of modern make. 
, York, and after listening to 
it about my “old” fiddle, the re- 
rc - out a nice shiny new one, 
cat a maker in Milan, Italy. 
bine it be given a fair trial for 
ys, which finally was done. 


S 


er (or father) would have 
to play the violin, she should 
the right manner. An im- 
can squander and even 
promising qualities in a 


eas find a reliable person 
ugh musician and teacher. 
e the child to him and have 
ther there are any physi- 
which would hinder his 
there are none, she 
the teacher test the child’s 
h and rhythm. This test can 
nade even in a child of five 
£ pitch and rhythm are 
next item to consider, 
t one, too, is the pur- 
in and bow. The parent 
utfit until it has been 

rt who knows the re- 


ie 


By Joun INGRAM-BRooKeEs 


To be perfectly candid, the first impres- 
sions of this instrument’s playing qualities 
were not flattering. I had been so used to 
an old instrument, mellowed by much play- 
ing, that I could not appreciate the possi- 
bilities for development this new violin of- 
fered. One thing was evident from the 
first, however: it had a very full, large 
tone; and after being used for some time 
the tone steadily lost its “new” quality and 
became sweeter and more easily drawn 
forth. 

The end of the story is that the violin 
was bought, since the price was so very 
reasonable compared with that of an older 
instrument that could offer anywhere near 
the same volume of tone and carrying 
power. 

All fairy stories end with the handsome 
prince and the fair princess getting married 
and living happily ever afterward. This is 
no fairy story (only the cold truth), but it 
ends in much the same way. I still own the 
violin, and it has steadily developed as an 
instrument of real beauty. Its tone has 
diminished not a whit; it has become more 
beautiful in quality every hour it has been 
used; and it has never had to have one 
nickel’s worth of repairs. And this first 
has become so good a friend that another, 
recently bought, is beginning to show great 
promise. 


Bringing Tone to Birth 

ND SO students and those professionals 
who are unable to buy expensive old 
instruments are advised to buy modern vio- 
lins. It should give great satisfaction to 
the artist to feel his instrument steadily 
developing as he plays it and to know that 
he and he only has had a hand in the play- 
ing-in process. There is no doubt that one 
has to learn the peculiarities of a violin to 
be able to realize on all its values and to 
obtain those subtle shadings that make 
playing either a thing of great beauty or 

else just so much “fiddling.” 

What make of instrument to buy? That 
we shall not here venture to suggest. 
There are many makes on the market at 
the present time which may be obtained 
for very reasonable prices and which will 
improve with use. If the prospective pur- 
chaser be an inexperienced student I sug- 
gest, since all modern violins are not good 
buys, by any means, that he take his teacher 
or some qualified adviser along to help him 
make the selection. The grain must be 
separated from the chaff here as in any 
other transaction. 


Ghe Road to Pusicianship 


By Roperick V. Cook 


quirements of the individual pupil. And 
‘any old fiddle” is not good enough to be- 
gin with. 

The instrument question having been set- 
tled, the pupil may now begin his lessons. 
He should not be given class lessons if 
private ones can possibly be obtained. An 
hour of the day should be chosen for the 
lesson period when his brain is not fagged. 
Rushing from school to violin lessons, as 
so many do, is not to be recommended. 
The parent should codperate closely with 
the teacher and see that the practice is done 
in a quiet, private room. She should see 
that the prescribed work is done thoroughly 
but avoid scolding. Usually an ounce of 
encouragement is worth a bushel of nag- 


ging. 

With this much accomplished, the parent 
may rest assured that her child is on the 
road that leads to musicianship. 


PURPOSE 
PRUDENCE 
PRACTICALITY 
SINCERITY 
DILIGENCE 
IDEALS 
PROGRESSIVENESS 
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Music TEACHERS KNOW, 


PARTICULARLY WITH REGARD 
TO THE SUMMER MONTHS, 
THAT THE SUCCESS ESSENTIAL— 
PRUDENCE—DEMANDS 
OF THE PRESENT TO THE FUTURE.” 


“A SACRIFICE 


This is a reminder that Presser’s “EARLY ORDER” 
PLAN will aid you to make ready now, without cash 
outlay, an important part of your Fall plans. 


DOUBTLESS YOU KNOW OF ITS VALUE, HELPFULNESS, 
CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY BECAUSE SO MANY 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS USE 


PRESSER’S EARLY ORDER PLAN 


HE “EARLY ORDER’ 

PLAN is this—Without any 
cash outlay at this time, you may 
order now materials for exam- 
ination and for your studio 
stock. Either use the order 
blank below or through written 
explanation give us an idea of 
the classifications and character 
of music you want. Tell us when 
you want the music and we will 
deliver POSTPAID at that time. 
You will be allowed a generous 
time before returns of any of the 
unused music or payment for 
that kept or used will be ex- 
pected. 


HOW “EARLY ORDERS” ARE 
CHARGED AND THE EXAMINA- 
TION AND RETURN PRIVILEGES 


Piano, Vocal and Violin materials sent 
on the “Early Order” Plan are charged 
under the 1934-25 season “On Sale” ac- 
count and no returns of unused teaching 
materials in these classifications and no 
settlement required before the end of 
that teaching season in June, 1935. 


Anthems, Choruses, Operettas, Cantatas, 
Band and Orchestra Music, as well as 
any specially requested items that are 
not Presser Co. publications sent under 
the “Early Order” Plan, are expected to 
be examined during August and Septern- 
ber with returns on such unused music 
not desired, to be made by October Int, 
1934, settlement for that kept to be 
made before November Ist. 


THEODORE Presser Co. 


DIRECT-MAIL 
SERVICE ON 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. 


FIFTY YEARS 
OF SPECIALIZED 


i = PHILADELPHIA SERVICE TO 
EVERYTHING IN MUSIC TEACHERS 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS PA. EVERY WHERE 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


Send to me, in accordance with your 
classifications checked below. 


Place a cross (x) to indicate classifications of 
music and, in ordering piano teaching mate- 
rials, please place expected number of pupils 
before each grade to guide us as to quantity 
to send. 


.- Solos , Duets . -Methods 
Studies. I expect to have....pupils in 
Pe ee 2 GR Sp 2 oo GF hy 
a3 Line Mes Ce oe Bhs Te use Chay 
2Gr. 9) s++:Gr-,10- 


VOCAL . Secular Solos, Concert type 
.- Secular Solos, Melodious Ballads 
. Sacred Solos 
Please check voices to be covered in 
Solos ....High, ....Medium, ....Low. 
Seeular Duets for......------. voices 
Sacred Duets for....------+++-+ voices 
VIOLIN ....Pieces ....Studies ....Methods 
Please check grades wanted , -Firet 
Position, .-First and Third Positionz, 
.-Higher Positions. 


PIANO 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Date 


“Early Order” Plan, a selection of music in the 
Send thie music to reach me about.,........... 1934 


IF A SELECTION OF ANTHEMS, 
CHORUSES, OPERETTAS, CANTATAS, 
BAND MUSIC, ORCHESTRA MUSIC OR 
ANY OTHER CLASSIFICATION IS DE- 
SIRED JUST WRITE US DESCRIBING 
YOUR NEEDS. IN MAKING SUCH SPE- 
CIAL REQUESTS BE SURE TO STATE 
“Send for examination under conditions 
applying to EARLY ORDERS.” 


An Attractive 5 2 aoe 
New Pinto  Wiolinists 


erboard, F holes and edges in gold, body 


rd enamel, imitation old violin color, 
teil-piece black enamel. 
No. 244A Gold 
No. 248 Gold 


Theodore Santen Co., bee Pa. 
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@he Etude and the Dlovie Boycott 


(Continued from page 450) 


ignored letters and Erupe editorials with frigid, stereotyped 
recognition from some third under-assistant. 

It is all very well to say that these producers could not 
exist if it were not for the perverted desires of the public itself. 
The tremendous success of the pictures of high character, such 


as the inimitable comics of Walt Disney, the wholesome 
or the clever “House of Rothschild,” 


Women” 


of the major section of the movie hordes. 


“Little 
indicate the taste 
America wants pic- 


tures of real dramatic significance, romantic, ingenius, humor- 


ous, powerful and beautiful. 
for the milksop type. 


There should be no place now 
We are long past that. 


One of the most forceful and rational commentaries upon 
this monstrous situation, brought about by the putrid movies, 
has come from His Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, of 


the Philadelphia Diocese. 


by clergymen of all denominations. 
‘Perhaps the greatest menace to faith and morals 


properly says: 


His stand has been strongly endorsed 


Cardinal Dougherty very 


in America today is the motion picture theater, attended every 
week by almost 77,000,000 persons; of whom some 23,000,000 
are young people less than twenty-one years of age. 

“A very great proportion of the screen productions deal 


largely with sex and crime. 


The usual theme of these moving 


pictures is divorce, free love, marital infidelity and the exploits 


of gangsters and racketeers. 


A vicious and insidious attack 


is being made on the very foundations of our Christian civiliza- 
tion, namely, the sacrament of marriage, the purity of woman- 


hood, 
authority. 


the sanctity of the home and obedience to lawful 


“This sinister influence is especially devastating among our 


children and youth. 


Experience has shown that one hour 


spent in the darkened recesses of a moving picture theater will 
often undo years of careful training on the part of the school, 


the Church and the home. 


“Many remedies have been suggested for this evil. 
have been made to the film producers, 


Appeals 
and a certain amount of 


censorship has been in force for many years; but all have been 


in vain. 


“The only argument likely to be heard now is that which 


affects the box office. 


“Nothing is left for us except the boycott. 
people of the diocese are, therefore, urged to register their 


The Catholic 


united protest against immoral and indecent films by remaining 
away entirely from ‘all motion picture theaters.” 


Preventing “Cired Eyes” 


By CARLETON A. SCHEINERT 


As music teachers we train the hands 
and are proud that music study makes keen 
the mind. We should not neglect the eyes. 
A few suggestions and we may help prevent 
the donning of glasses by the pupil who 
complains of “tired eyes.” 

I'yes tire when held too long at one 
focus. So every pupil should be taught to 
take the eyes from the page of music at 


intervals and look out of the window at _ 


some distant place. Looking back at the 
music the eyes are rested, keener. Hold- 
ing to a close focus, reading, sewing, play- 
ing, causes “myopia” or near-sightedness— 
the chief reason many musicians must wear 
glasses. 

Sometithes eyes will water as they tire. 
This is Nature’s way of removing the 
fatigue poisons which come with tired eyes. 
Such pupils should be taught not only to 
“change focus” but to “squeeze” their eyes, 


that is, close them, then squeeze them 
tight shut, open them again, close and 
squeeze. Doing this several times a day, 


for perhaps twenty times, and on retiring” 


at night will freshen and brighten the eyes 
and remove the tiredness. 


We know we must rest the body occa- 
sionally, sitting or lying down. But do 
we rest the eyes during such periods of re- 
laxation? Instead we are likely to read— 
and the eyes go on working. So a period 
of relaxation should include the eyes as 
well as the body. A cloth wrung out in 
cold water and laid on the closed eyes will 
draw the heat, and rest and-freshen them. 

Simple things these may be. But neglect 
of them may be the cause of a pupil being 
forced to wear glasses. Recently two of 


the writer’s pupils were complaining of, 


hurting or watering eyes and inability to 
read fast, after an hour or so of practice. 
These “exercises,” done as faithfully as 
the daily piano. practice, restored the eyes 
to normal strength, and overcame the. ten- 
dency to tire. : 


‘ Learned from a pupil who had ‘worn’ 


glasses for’ five years and who had been 
able to discard them for good, these exer- 
cises have proved invaluable both to the 
writer, and to his pupils. For it is a part 
of the training all should give to fingers, 
mind. and eyes! 


“Genius seems to be supreme in all those activities, interests and powers 


that all of us possess in a lesser degree. Pose 


Genius is more alive, 


more susceptible to the work about. it’ than other hwnan beings. : 
We may therefore say, in general, that genius is an enhanced, superior 


capacity for living.’—Max Schoen. 


and address of the inquirer. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists o 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 


to say that this is impossible. 
majority of labels in violins are counter. 


We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. 
be obtained from the advertising columns of The Htude and other musical 


lications.) 


John Betts, 

K. M. C.—John Betts, London, 1755-1823, 
was one of the leading English violin makers. 
He was an expert judge of Cremona violins 
and often nailed a fine bargain from the un- 
wary. A man once came to his shop (Royal 
Wxchange No. 2) and offered to sell him a 
violin for twenty shillings (about $5), Betts 
nearly fainted with surprise’ and excitement, 
for he saw that the violin was a_splendid 
Stradivarius, in perfect condition. He bought 
the violin, which soon became famous ail over 
the world as the “Betts Strad.” It was re- 
cently sold for $60,000. 


Varied Colors. 

S. A. W.—Antonius Stradivarius did not 
make all his violins the same color, by any 
means. His taste ran to the yellows, oranges, 
reds, in various shades and combinations. 
Occasionally he used brown as a color. He 
often used amber color, and light orange. 
2.—Some authorities have estimated the num- 


‘ber of violins he made in his lifetime at 1800, 


but no one knows exactly. 


How to Make Violins. 

E, T. R.—The book you refer to is probably 
the little work, ‘The Violin and How to 
Make it, by a Master of the Instrument.” 
This book contains choice of materials, woods, 
varnishes, diagrams, the tools necessary, and 
full information for making violins. There 
are more elaborate works on the subject, but 
this little book will do for a starter, for your 
first attempts in violin making. 


Italian Violin Makers. 

J. C—I am not familiar with the Leoni 
(modern Italian) violins. They may be ex- 
cellent. 2—There never was a registry of 
the violins of Stradivarius, from the first to 
the last that he made. Various authorities 
have estimated that he made from 1,200 to 
2,000 during his lifetime. But it is all guess 
work. No one knows exactly. For a list of 
the best known modern Italian violin makers, 
hae to the Italian Legation, Washington, 


Sound-Post Position. 

W. H. F.—The sound-post must have a 
position directly back of the middle of the 
right foot of the bridge, so that it will lie 
exactly under the string. The ends of the 
post must be cut slightly slanting so that 
they will fit the arches of the belly and back. 
Do not wedge the post in too tightly. 2—A 
very thick bridge gives a rather dull, muffled 
tone, and a thin bridge a more brilliant, shrill 
tone. 38—The tone can be changed to some 
extent by moving the post nearer to or farther 
from the foot of the bridge. The best posi- 
tion for the post can be found only by experi- 
ment. Very much depends on the size and 
position of the bass-bar. Changing the bar 
often results in a great improvement in the 
tone of a violin. 


Violin Evolution. 

Dr. J. W. W.—Every violin has either the 
maker’s name or a trade-mark stamped on the 
back or else a label pasted inside the violin 
(on the back), which bears the maker’s name 
and tells where and when the violin was 
made. As your violin has no brand or label, 
the only way. to tell anything about it is to 
send it to an’ expert. Most likely the expert 
could not tell who made the violin, with so 
little to go on, but he could probably tell to 
what sechool,-of violin making the- violin be- 
longed—French, Italian, German. He could 
also tell you its value, whether it could be 
improved by repairing, and so forth. Experts 
usually charge $5 for this. Written descrip- 
tions- would be of no use. You would have to 
send the violin -itself.. You might ,go to use- 
less expense a Colne this, but it is the only 
way to find out 


Tone Development. : 

-G. W.-G.— There are so many things which 
would cause your: habitual weak tone that I 
cannot tell the ‘cause- without hearing you 
play: ;1—The tone of-your; violin may be too 
soft and lack yolume. == YO possibly do 
not use enough pressure. 3—Maybe you ee 
with the hair too far from the bridge in 
passages. _4—Probably you do not use long 
enough bows in passages in which a loud tone 
is required, or, you do not use swift enough 
strokes. _5—Cesar Thomson, famous Belgian 
violinist, used’ to direct his pupils to play 
with the flat of the hair, when a loud tone 
was desired, so that all.the hairs would act 
on the’ string. These are a-few of the things 
which would cause the tone to be too soft 
and weak. I-would advise you to take a few 
lessons from a. first-rate teacher—a_ real 
master—for he could set you rar ht in no 
time. Get the book, ow to Produce a 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 
by ser ERG 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by de full name 
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On the basis of these, 
n the basis 0. 

Wer ree 
The actual violin must be examined, The { 7 


- and many other bowing problems are 


eit and no indication of the real 
The addresses of such dealers 7 


Beautiful Tone,” by Helen Timerman. | Th 


cussed in this book, with advice from f 
violin teachers. i 


Early Problems. 7 
N. R. A.—Pernambuco Sarr pes 
cost from five. dollars u 
justice to its advertisers, : 5 be 

recommend any special makes of v 

or strings. 38—I*or a first book for a 
the “Hasiest Elementary Method for 
lin,” by Wohlfahrt brings excellent — 
4—The neck of the violin Gri. eo 
the thumb and the base of 

5—A pianist can assist a violin pupil 
the pupil has already acquired a good y 
technic from a violin teacher, but the 
should be made with a violin teacher, 
piano, teacher. No piano teacher is 
to teach violin technic, especially for t 
two years or so. 


Gauging Strings. 
F. F.—The sound-post is placed from 
sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch a 
right foot of the bridge. Moving ft 
nearer the foot of the bridge makes the 
more powerful and brilliant, and further 
the foot of the bridge, softer. 
possible for me to advise you what |; 
strings would sound best on your v 
out testing and experimenting with 
ment. I would advise you to 1 
violin to a first class violinist an 
him to experiment with the strings of s 
different size, until he finds what 
the best. When he has ascerta 
can give you the number of the — 
prrinee After this is on ne 
get the correct gauge when bu 
8—G strings, costing $1.25, oping ai 
very. fine quality. 


Violin Encyclopedia. 
T. I. K.—I think you will find the 
eyclopedia of the Violin,” by Alberto 
mann, about what you want. This w 
a wide scope of information pertai 
violin. Its author, Mr. Bachmann. 
ing authority on violins and violi 


Bowing Mastery. 
M. L.—Of course the best and qui 
to master the various bowings of 
is to take lessons for a few years 
master of violin technic; tone if y 
solely on instructions from books, j 
often be in doubt as to whether 
cuting the bowings correctly. 
you are obliged to rely on books 
and you want some good re 
technic, I shall give you the t 
excellent books which contain a 
of information about the principal b 
“The Mastery of the Bow 
Subtleties,” by Paul Steevie Yay 
ving and Violin Study,” tug ‘ene 
Then, you will find ale bow 
Kreutzer, Fiorillo and the other 
etudes. A yaluable set of bowin, 3 
“Worty Variations,” Op. iv 
has no descriptive matter put mack 
bowing material. 
If you cannot take lessons regul 
as many as you can from eminent 
Ask your teacher to explain 
bowings as you do not understand. — 


Trills on the Guitar. 

K. C.—Some concert violinists use 
pads of different types and some us 
all. 2—You can buy them at 
music store, and it would be a 
try the different styles until you 
which suits you. 8—Extremely 
are certainly a handicap in 
unless a small violin is used, 
stretch tenths in the first p 
fingers ought to be long enoug 
never heard of using a raw potato 
on a violin to clean it. It would 
harmful_and is no doubt a “coun 
idea. You can get preparations 
bottles or tubes at any music 
adapted for the purpose. 5—A 
strings are widely used by con 
6—Trills can be made in sever: 
guitar, but are not as effective as 
on the violin. Get the Guitar 
Carcassi. This is a large work : 
details of guitar technic. 


“Sul G.” q 
J. B. R—“Sul G” over a pas: 
music means, “on the G string.” 
“on the EB string” ; “IL” means | 
“TIT” means “on the D”; “IV” 
G.” Sometimes these Roman 
followed by small a’s, standing 
merals for the Italian words: 
seconda (second); terza 
(fourth). 
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Rachmaninofi’s C Sharp Minor Prelude. 

Q. 1—In Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C 
harp Minor, is the pedaling marked correctly 
n the Schirmer edition? : 

@—After playing the whole note in the 
‘econd measure should the hands be placed in 
he lap until time to play the eiyhth notes? 

3.—In the last measure should the fingers 
‘emain on the keys until the final count or 
hould tuey be released and the chord held by 
he pedal?—c, S. R. Ly ae 

A. 1.—The pedal markings in the Schirmer 
dition are fairly correct. My copy of this edi- 
jon has no pedal markings for the middle sec- 
jon; of course this should be pedaled also. 

2.—Transferring the hands too frequently 
Yom the keyboard to the lap is apt to appear 
is 4 mannerism. Although this note is held 
i quite long time, I think it is better to keep 
he hands over the keyboard. 

3.—Of course this chord is held by the pedal. 


it would be perfectly proper to release the 
nds from the keyboard before the chord 
“ases to sound, A very important point here 


= that. when you do release the hands, do it 
jery slowly, in keeping with the quiet ending. 


Ninth Grade Pupil. 

Q. I have completed nine of Theodore Pres- 
cers “Graded Courses of Study,’ and am now 
Hudying Orem’s “Harmony Book for Begin- 
ners.’ Please tell me what the requirements 
lor a ninth grade pupil are and give me the 
ities of some sonatas, études, canons and any 
jther selections that I should be able to play. 
Fwant to work for a B. M. degree. Would you 
idvise me with regard to a music extension 
wurse by mail?—J. G. ; 

A. Studying music by mail is not satis- 
lactory and my best advice is that you make 
‘very effort to take regular lessons from a good 
eacher—if possible one who could give you 
joth piano and harmony. If you have had_ no 
‘ezular instruction, the chances are that what 
you need to do is to practice comparatively 
“asy music such as is found in your third and 
fourth grade books. Work at such material 
in you can do it per’ectly instead of just 


imming over it; an go to a good teacher 
r lessons as soon as you possibly can. 


Grace Notes Sharped or Flatted. 

. 1.—What docs Triakontameron mean? 
it appears on music by Godowski (Alt Wein), 
md on several others. 

2—Does an aceidental before a grace. note 
iffect the other noies of that name in a meas- 
wre?—S. M. A. : 

A. 1.—I cannot find this word in any of 
the standard musical dictionaries nor is it 
mitered in my English dictionary. 

2.—The accidental before the grace note af- 

ets the other notes in the measure just as 
hough it appeared before a regular melody 
,0te. Sharps and flats affect lines and spaces 
ither than notes, and the accidental sharp 

r flat affects the line or space for the entire 

easure, being canceled by the next bar line. 


March of the Toreadors. 
Q. Should the March of the Toreadors from 
en” marked Allegro Giocoso, be played 
ther slow and sportively, about J—100, or 
imate quickly, as it is generally played “on the 
? about |=126.—P. A. 
. The tempo that seems right to me is 
ut J=116. The mood is lively and gay 
her than sportive, and allegro con spirito 
Id have been a better tempo (or mood) 
tion than allegro giocoso. 


aceato and Rest Signs. ; 
Q. 1.—Please explain the meaning of these 
igns over a note: 


Ex.1 


- 
A 


nd 
J 


—Also in the following measure explain 
time and meaning of the quarter rests over 

e half note and quarter note.—H. L. 

Ex. 2 


-1.—The dot over the note is a staccato 
. if the composition is for piano, the 
| above the dot indicates accent: if for 
t means that the note is to be played 
the heel (on the pedal organ, of course) ; 
Dp sign is merely a half rest, indicating 
ae yoice part is to be silent for 
8, 

here are two parts here: (1) the 
(2) the accompaniment. The quarter 
erely indicate that the accompaniment 
$ silent on the first and third beats of 
sure, only the melody being heard. 


Keys. 

J Could you tell me a simple, incapen- 

_of preventing the keys of a piano 
licking? 


: g 
—Could you tell me of any book of flageolet 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE uniess accompaniea by the fuil name 
Only initials, or pseudonym gwen, will be published. 


GEHRKENS 


music besides Margaret Synnberg’s “New 
Standard Fife or Flageolet Course?” 
J. Von K. 


_ A. 1—The only sure-cure for sticking keys 
is to move the piano to a dryer climate! How- 
ever, it will be of some heip if you remove the 
large panel just above the pedals and attach a 
twenty or twenty-five watt electric bulb to each 
side of the case about two feet from the toor. 
Replace the panel and keep the buibs lighted 
day and night. Do not expect results in- 
stantly, for it may take a week or more to dry 
the wood thoroughly. 

2.—The oldest instruction book for the ffe 
seems to be “The Compleat Tutor for the Fife,” 
published in 1759 by Thomson and Son of 
London, England. I can find no modern method, 
but am told that “The Saxette Method” can 
be used for fife. 


Correlation in the High School. 

Q. Some committees of school men in Cali- 
fornia are busy at the present time studying 
Secondary Education. They seem pretty gen- 
erally agreed that teaching in the secondary 
school is too highly departmentalized. They 
feel too much stress is being laid on subject 
matter and as yet too little attention has been 
given to socializing the curriculum and in de- 
veloping what might be called social intelli- 
gence. They are particularl, interested in 
securing examples of work, which involve the 
correlation of music with other fields of in- 
struction. In talking to a group of educators, 
what are some of the things one could say that 
might agree with “correlation ideas” and at 
the same time not damage the high school 
music teacher and his department? I know 
there is a general feeling that music depart- 
ments are too highly departmentalized. But I 
also know that many of our teachers are doing 
beautiful and inspiring things, and I hesitate 
to have any suggestions made that would affect 
our splendid music teachers in any way. I 
shall _be grateful to you for all the help you 
feel disposed to give me.—P. P. 

A. Your question about the value and the 
danger of correlation is a pertinent one and I 
myself am between two fires in the matter. I 
am perfectly sincere in stating that music 
ought to recognize the essential connectedness 
of everything, but, on the other hand, I know 
some schools in which the various subjects are 
so well connected that certain ones like music 
are in danger of losing their identity entirely. 
In this latter case, the very thing for which 
music stands, namely, training in art experi- 
ence, is lost. In general, there is probably a 
better chance for correlation in the grades. 


Bewildering Passages. 

Q. 1—In one of wy technical études I 
came across the jollowing words: Sempre sopra 
la mano destra. J understand all these words 
except “sopra.” Please give the meaning. 

2.—In Leschetizky’s The Two Larks, measure 


81, are the words, con dolore. How would 
you interpret grief here? 
3.—In the 15th measure in the Andante 


movement of Beethoven's “Sonata,” Op. 14, No. 
2, in the edition I have, 


the last chord is not marked staccato. Is this 
correct? 

4.—In the 4th measure of Bach’s “Fugue in 
C Minor,” W. T. C., Book 1, the first note in 
the treble score (D) is not staccatoed. Should 
it not be staccatoed, since it is in the subject? 

; —‘Student.” 

A. 1.—The word “sopra” means “above.” 
You do not mention the name of the étude, but 
no doubt the right hand, at least at this point, 
should be placed above the left hand. 

2.—I agree with you in thinking that there 
is no feeling of grief here. The title itself 
would dispel any such thoughts. 

3.—Each chord should be staccatoed. 

4.—I have examined three different editions 
of this fugue but, evidently, you have still 
another one. Whatever phrasing is used in 
the subject should also be used in the answer. 


Note Values First. 

Q. Will you kindly explain how measure 63 
(the long measure) of Chopin’s Nocturne, Op. 
32, No. 1, should be played?—M. A, 

Chopin doesn’t use bar-lines for this 
section because it is too declamatory to be so 
measured ; however, if you will stick pretty 
carefully to your note values you will not be 
far wrong in your interpretation of this end- 
ing. 


Ornaments in Bach. 

Q. Would you kindly furnish information 
as to how the ornament in bar 44 of Bach’s 
Prelude, No. 13, Vol. 2, should be executed? 

—E. K. C. 

A. For clearness and simplicity I like this 


Also it is according to the editing of Mr. 
Bruno Mugellini. 
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Encouraging the Adult Beginner 


By Etta O. ONascH 


WHEN she courageously confides her 
long cherished idea of taking up music 
lessons to the teacher should the person who 
has reached what we vaguely call ‘middle 
age” be dissuaded in her purpose or en- 
couraged? Usually this seeker after musi- 
cal training is a woman who has had a 
hard life with little chance for any culti- 
vation of its artistic side. With her chil- 
dren grown up, she finds, for the first 
time in years, a little leisure and the chance 
to learn how to play—“just for my own 
amusement,” as she timidly puts it. 

By all means she should be encouraged. 
And such encouragement is altogether 
warranted. For, she has an actual advan- 
tage over the child in that she knows the 
value of hard work to attain an end. If 
her stiffened fingers will not permit of 
much technical ability, simplified arrange- 
ments of pieces may be selected, as well 
as songs of the Old Black. Joe variety. 
These will give her far more joy than the 
complicated pieces she merely listens to 
over the radio. , 

A daily program should be made out for 
her, with the following items: 


©@he Piano Accordion as a T¥usical Instrument 


By WILLIAM W. OLsSon 


THERE is a general feeling among music 
instructors that the accordion is a sort of 
musical toy and consequently a poor 
medium of expression. However, a long 
experience as a teacher of piano accordion 
has led the writer to believe that this “fad” 
of ten years ago is here to stay, even 
though the teaching profession has con- 
tributed very little to its permanency, and 
by this attitude has overlooked an inter- 
esting and highly profitable business. A 
piano instructor, for example, can master 
the instrument in a short time and may 
thereafter add to his income by playing 
in public or by instructing the many per- 
sons who are seeking a teacher in almost 
every community. 

The treble (or piano key) side of the 
accordion has forty-one keys ordinarily, 
while the bass side has one hundred and 
twenty conveniently arranged buttons. 


Passing Notes 


By FLrorence LEONARD 


Who knows these composers? Annie 
Laurie was written by Lady Jane Scott, 
In the Gloaming by Lady Arthur Hill, 
Douglas, Tender and True by Lady ‘Scott 
Gattie, The Campbells Are Comin’, The 
Land o’ the Leal, The Laird 0’ Cockpen, 
by Lady Nairne and Juanita by Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Morton.—Racster. 

Phonetic English: Pol Plancon, com- 
manded to sing at a State Concert at Buck- 
ingham Palace for Queen Victoria, was 
requested by the Prince of Wales to sing 
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10 minutes—five finger exercises. 

10 minutes—scale work, drilling mo 
on the simpler scales. 

30 minutes—assigned lesson. 


This may be enlarged upon at the teach 
discretion, and will surely bring result: 
carried out faithfully every day. 

Patience, above all, is necessary both 
the pupil’s and on the teacher’s part. 
latter may be obliged to explain a tk 
many times to make it clear. But 
should not for a moment allow the st 
gling pupil to feel she is dull or slow 
learning. Instead she should praise 
whenever possible for this will give her 
incentive toward further effort. Anl 
ways she should increase the pupil’s c 
fidence by giving her pieces well wit! 
her grasp. < 

The adult beginner must feel she has 4 
friend in the teacher. This is doubly ne 
sary seeing that she is probably und 
going criticism and sarcasm at home 
daring to attempt so unheard of a thing 
music study. The teacher must nourish 
little flame of her enthusiasm. 


> 


Smaller instruments have thirty or 
piano keys and eighty, sixty, forty- 
twenty-four or twelve basses. The b 
buttons make it possible to play an ent 
chord by the pressing of one key—ma 
minor, seventh and diminished seve 
chords being executed in this way. 
right hand technic is the same as that 
ployed in playing the organ. 
Music written especially for accordion is, | 
of course, scarce. However, most pian 
music provides material which can be 
readily adapted to its use. Many violit 
numbers also are well suited for this put 
pose. ; ‘ 
The history of the piano accordion, shoi 
though it be, indicates that its popula 
is ever on the rise and that its future pl, 
in the world of music is destined to be om 
of importance. 


The Lost Chord in English. But Plange 
was not equal to the pronunciation, so” 
was written out for him phonetically, thu 
Si-ted ouan dai at dhi or-ganne 
Ai ouaz oui-ri an dhil ah tis | 
Ahnd mai. fin-gerz oann-der daid-li 
O-vaire dhi no-isi kiz, 


A trumpet that is not a trumpet: 
rine Trumpet” is the English and Frem 
name for a bass instrument of the seve 
teenth century known in Germany as f 
“Trummelscheit” because its long soundbe 
was shaped like a swordsheath, It ht 
only one string and was played with a bot 
Probably its English name arose from 
shape which suggested the long speaki 
trumpet known to sailors, and its tone, 
sonorous burring sound produced by 3 
lop-sided bridge. It was also called “Nut 
Trumpet” because of its very general w 
in cloisters.—Racster. ; 


VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By eee W. WODELL 


and address of the inquirer. 


‘The Forcing System. 
= Q. My teacher for a year was an ex- -grand 
opera singer. I am now studying with an- 
o.icr, Teacher No. 1 told me not to practice 
‘more than thirty minutes a day. No. 2 tells 
me that a person can sing as long das she 
ants to, that it will not injure the voice 
‘except ta make it hoarse for the time being, 
‘that one who expects to do anything would 
have to practice more than a half-hour a day. 
This teacher also says that I must sing 
louder, and that I need mot be afraid of hurt- 
Ging my voice by singing too loudly. Teacher 
1 asked me not to sing_higher than F 
on anything but Ah. When I sang a 
really high note she always had me sing it 
pn Ah. Teacher No. 2 takes me up as high 
Nas I can go, on A, H, O and OO. He says the 
reason most people do not like to listen to a 


lo 
or G 


righ soprano is because they cannot under- 
land her words. I am singing under iny 
ie w teacher in a cantata for Easter. On 


pecasion we practice an hour and a half, and 


| 
sometimes I feel it is too much for my, voice, 


as it makes my throat ache the following day. 
Among the very last selections I have studied 
was Caro Nome. Teacher No. 2 suggested 


that I leave operatic music alone for a while, 
and study songs and ballads, as they would 
be more useful to me. Please give me your 
Beton of the foregoing arguments.—E.M.B. 

A. 1—Use your common sense. Any sing- 
ing which makes the voice hoarse and the 
throat swell rests on a wrong basis. 

2—Generally speaking it is of great im- 
portance to the success of a vocalist that she 
shall make the words of her selections under- 
stood. Nevertheless there are pieces for the 
coloratura soprano voice in which the verbal 
text takes second place. In these the listeners 
enjoy the voice as a beautiful instrument, 
artistically used, and often with considerable 
emotional color and expressiveness, but with 
little appeal to the intellect. The coloratura 
voice has always been, and probably will con- 
tinue to be, a general favorite with operatic 
and concert audiences. Think of Patti, Melba, 
and, coming down to the present, of Lily 
Pons. 

8.—It is difficult to judge a voice without 
actually hearing. it. If by saying of your 
voice that it is “not very loud excepting on 
the high notes,” you mean that your voice is 
“top-heavy,” we should recommend you to 
aed carefully against “forcing’’ your tone, 
nm your upper range, and to develop a more 
even scale. 
_ 4—We think that young singers do well 
to use comparatively short practice periods, 
such as ten to fifteen minutes, several times 
daily, with short rest periods between. Watch 
the quality, the tonal beauty of your voice. 
In the last analysis it is the tone-quality 
oh tells whether the singer is doing right- 

Do you know a good vocal tone when 

you hear it? 


Plotting the Path Ahead. 


. I have studied voice for seven years 
one summer in addition. I have majored 
English and Latin and am teaching these 
subjects in a high school. I have a college 

inor in voice and have completed quite a 
ion of the hours required for a Bachelor 
Music degree. There are, so far as I can 
dge, no serious flaws in my voice. My tone 
steady and even for two octaves above 
dle C; I can sing the E above “high 0” 
cadenzas, with ease. As to intelligence 
mental ability I caw only say I am a 
Kappa Phi member and graduated from 
college with high honors., Teachers and 
sical friends advise me to go on studying 
a vocal career. I am twenty-four years 
re. I must bear all the financial burden 
study. I am ambitious but not willing to 
blindly after my goal. Where can I get 
candid, unbiased opinion which would be a 

s for further study? I have had dra- 
matic training .also.—F. V. W. 

A. If your voice is, or promises to be, 
nsiderably above the average as to quality 
“yee and you have the “sacred. fire,’ 

, the gift for “interpretation” of words 
music, with your background, we should 
he as more than ordinarily good mate- 
‘or a professional career as a singer. 
Juilliard School, New York City, and the 
rtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, are 
owed institutions, not dependent upon 
” “You might get in touch with them 
Ponte our case as fully yet as briefly as 

ou will have to undergo a_ per- 
Interview and a voice examination be- 

reliable authority will give an 
4 “ nm your case. 


my 


Lessons Without a Teacher. 


Iama girl of sixteen and have studied 
about five months. Though my teacher 
as good, I cannot afford to study 
an “excellent” teacher at present. I 
ht I might discontinue my lessons under 
esent teacher and wondered if I could 
myself as much with the aid of vocal 

have a very good soprano voice and 
had a great deal of encouragement about 
I sing songs very nicely. The present 
er has me studying Sieber’s “Thirty-sir 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
| Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Bight-measure Exercises for Mezzo-Soprano,”’ 
but I can’t do very much with them. I am 
able to do quite easily other exercises which 
she gives me. Consequently I am puzzled as 
to whether this book is best suited to my 
voice. 

If you think I should discontinue my vocal 
lessons at the present, what materials would 
you recommend? I have had offers to sing 
in two choirs but have not accepted. Do 
you think that it would be of great benefit 
to me to sing in a choir?—Cecile. 

A. It is doubtful that, at your age, and 
with your lack of experience, it would be 
advisable for you to do without a teacher. 
someone who knows what a good tone for 
your voice is and how to help you in securing 
such a tone throughout your range is neces- 
sary at this stage of your work. The Sieber 
Iixercises you mention are used by many good 
teachers as a stepping-stone from purely tone- 
production work to the singing of songs. They 
are well written and graded by one who was 
himself a clever vocal teacher and musician. 
Perhaps No. 36 is a little advanced for early 
use, but the others have proved of real value 
in many cases. Your teacher should be the 
best judge as to what exercises you need. 
As to singing in a choir, everything depends 
upon the present condition of your voice and 
the type of choir and the skill of its director 
in training the voices. Many choirs are so 
conducted as to injure young voices. In cases 
in which the voices are carefully looked after 
by a leader who knows the powers as well as 
the limitations of the voice, such an experi- 
ence may prove of value in learning to sing 
with good phrasing, diction and expression. 


Vibrato—Causes and Remedies. 


. I have a lyric baritone voice, am about 
twenty-eight years old and have been study- 
ing voice with one teacher for about four 
years. Recently I sang from a radio station 
and have been told that I have a vibrato 
which sounds unpleasant. I now notice this 
vibrato myself. I can also detect it now 
though it is not noticeable in all sustained 
tones. I am not in ill health, but am not in 
exceptionally good condition. I am troubled 
with a catarrhal condition in the head. Do 
you think that this vibrato is due to physical 
conditions or to poor placement, poor breath 
control, or possibly poor instruction ?—D. R. 

A, It is not likely that you have a de- 
fective vocal cord condition. A competent 
throat specialist can tell you about that after 
a short laryngoscopic examination. Have you 
been trying for louder or higher notes than 


you can get with balanced breath pressure 
and free throat? Try singing downward 
scale and chord exercises, with «especial 


thought upon steadiness of breath-pressure 
and “letting” the throat do its natural work, 
willing a clear, firm tone, but one of only 
conversational weight or force. Let power 
wait upon quality. Get rid of the catarrhal 
condition as far andeas soon as you can. 
Build up the body forces with a nutritious 
diet, and secure sufficient elimination. Fresh 
air and sunshine work wonders for the singer. 
Avoid excesses of every kind. Walking is a 
good form of exercise. Americans, under 
high-powered salesmanship of automobiles, 
seem to be in danger of losing the use of their 
legs. The niind rules; therefore keep a steady, 
clear tone always in mind as the one de- 
sired when you sing. Will it to be so. 


Conducting a Congregation. 


Q. I am in need of help along the line of 
knowing how to conduct a congregation aver- 
aging fifty persons and would like information 
on what kind of books to get. It is difficult 
for me to sing and beat time on a new piece. 


A. The best book for you, of which we 
know, is “Choir and Chorus Conducting,” by 
Frederick W. Wodell. Therein all probable 
difficulties in your new work are treated. You 
might do well to get a good book on sight- 
singing. That of Frederic W. Root is eminent- 
ly practical. 


Starting at Eighteen. 


. JI am eighteen years of age and intend 
taking vocal lessons in the near future. I 
have been studying the violin for four years. 
Should I take piano lessons before taking 
vocal lessons, or is my violin. background 
sufficient? Am I starting to take vocal les- 
sons rd the right age? My voice is bass. 

A. The teacher with whom you _ confer 
about taking vocal lessons will examine you 
and your voice and be able to advise you as to 
whether you are ready for serious vocal study. 
Much depends. upon your vocal gift, musical 
endowment and physical condition. If you 
are going to sing at all, it is best for you now 
to place yourself under competent instruction. 
3 is always desirable for a singer to be able 

ey etd the piano well enough to provide him- 
bd with an accompaniment for songs of 
average difficulty. Your study of the violin 
will prove of practical advantage to you as 
a student of singing. Perhaps you can do 
something with piano study together with 
your voice work. 
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ASSURANCE 


@ There is no greater assurance of a successful musical career 
than study at a school whose teachers have a wide reputation for 
correct technical and artistic training. Through this close association 
with recognized artists, students gain poise and confidence so neces- 


sary to a successful musician. 


@ Our artist faculty includes Graham Reed—Blanche Barbot— 
Reinald Werrenrath—Michael Wilkomirski—Wesley La Violette— 


Walter Knupter—lsador Berger—Sergei Tarnowsky—S. Victor Tufig- 
no—Arthur C. Becker. 


®@ Academic and professional degrees may be attained in all 
branches of Music. Because the School of Music is an integral part 
of an accredited University these degrees are fully recognized. Mem- 


ber of the National Association of Schools of Music. 


FALL SEMESTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17 
For catalog write ARTHUR C. BECKER, Dean 


School of Music 
DE PAUL 
UNIVERSITY 


Room 300 64 East Lake Street e 


Chicago 


oa 2 2 2 
incinnati J onservatory « c 
Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


A Complete School of Music, Dramatic Art and Dancing 
Public School Music (Accredited) 


Degrees Diplomas Certificates 
Registration for SIXT Y-EIGHTH YEAR begins September 10 


Special Students may enter at any time 
Write for catalog to 


2650 Highland Avenue 


OBERLI 


Orrmrs men and women thorough instruction 
in all branches of music. Mus.B. degree. 
Forty-six ‘specialist teachers. Graduates 
prominent in musical world as concert art- 
ists, music teachers and supervisors in 
public and private schools, directors of 
conservatories, deans of college music de- 
partments. Excellent equipment—numerous 
studios, over 200 practice rooms. Twenty- 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


three modern organs including two large 
recital instruments. World-famous artists 
and organizations appear in artist-recital 
course. Weekly student-recitals in Warner 
Concert Hall, seating 800. Oberlin College 
on same campus makes possible excellent 
combination courses. High school required. 
Established 1865. Catalog. 

Frank H. Shaw, Dir., Box 584, Oberlin, Ohio 


Obe Clebeland Jnstitute of ()usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Public School Music Courses State Accredited.! 

Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily ‘rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


“Harmony should be taught in connection with melody, so that the 
pupils may realize the effect and use of all chords in the musical scheme 
and how they can be used as a basis for musical idiom.” 

—T. H. YorKe TrRoTrer. | 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers—August 1934. 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 
Finished. 


BURST OP. SONG: «... cs abecisccencre ee terre 5c 
EAsy QUARTETS FoR YOUNG VIOLINISTS..........-.++ 
—PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


THE STRUCTURE OF MusIC—GOETSCHIU6.......... $1.50 


Tuts Monty 


The man whose por- 
| trait appears on the 
| cover of Tue Erupre 
| this month did con- 


Tue Cover For 


fe STruDEe 
: Music Magazine 


siderably more for 
music than create 
beautiful and impres- 
sive compositions 
| which stamped him as 
| a master composer. He 
| was great-hearted for 
his deserving musical 
contemporaries and such musical celebrities 
as Chopin, Berlioz, Franz, Henselt, Mendels- 
sohn and Brahms all owe a debt to Schumann’s 
forceful and sincere journalistic work while 
editor of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik which 
was founded in Leipzig in 1834 with Schu- 
mann as editor. 

Despite the attention-commanding greatness 
of Schumann’s individual strength of charac- 
ter and compositions, his niche in the hall of 
fame was carved a little higher through the 
talents and loyalty of his wife, Clara Wieck 
Schumann. As a concert pianist she exploited 
and interpreted his works. Schumann’s wife 
has been described as a “sweetheart, com- 
panion, mother and nurse,” and the love be- 
tween'the two equals in tenderness, constancy 
and beauty the most lovely romances of all 
history. 

Schumann was born June 8, 1810, at 
Zwickau in Saxony and died on July 29, 1856, 
at Bonn. Every music lover should know 
more about what happened between these 
dates in Schumann’s life and there are many 
reference sources through which something 
about his life may be learned. Quite a little 
is covered in an interesting fashion in the short 
biography, Robert Schumann by James Fran- 
cis Cooke, in The Etude Musical Booklet 
Library series. This biographical booklet may 
be had for 10 cents. 


Burst OF SONG 


Ati Kixps or Goop Tutnes ror Happy 
Groups TO SING 

This unique booklet provides numbers which 
every one loves to sing, including favorite folk 
songs, humorous selections, college songs, and 
old time numbers. Outstanding features are 
the convenient pocket size, and the important 
fact that it will sell at an extremely low price 
in quantity, thus making it particularly suit- 
able for use at banquet, lodge, social, and com- 
munity gatherings of all kinds. 

The contents include about seventy songs 
complete with music, and a few with words 
only. 

To be sure of seeing a copy just as soon as 
this book comes off the press, send 5 cents 
now (stamps accepted) and your order will 
be registered under the terms of our advance 
of publication: offer. 
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Sale” packages, new music! 


supplies in the world today. 


New in Tue Etupe Musicar 
Booxtet LIBRARY 


There have just been added to THE 
ETUDE MUSICAL BOOKLET LIBRARY 
two new booklets—Why Every Boy Should 
Study Music, by Dr. Herbert J. Tily- and 
Music, Now More Than Ever by the late 
Hon. William H. Woodin, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Roosevelt. 

Dr. Tily, the president and general man- 
ager of a large mercantile establishment, has 
made of music an avocation and has achieved 
considerable success as an organist, conductor 
and composer. In this story he relates his 
personal experiences in acquiring a musical 
education and pays glowing tribute to the 
value of music study by boys. The progres- 
sive teacher will see the advantage of placing 
this booklet in the hands of parents of pro- 
spective boy students. 

Hon. William H. Woodin, elevated to a 
position in the President’s cabinet, a business 
man of many varied activities, frequently 
found time to compose music, both in the 
larger and smaller forms. His ~-compositions 
have been performed by leading symphony or- 
chestras and some of his songs have become 
quite popular. His booklet is an inspiring plea 
for the use of music as a most helpful cure 
for a nation’s ills—a booklet every teacher 
and music lover should read. 

The price of these new booklets is the same 
as for the others in THE ETUDE MUSICAL 
BOOKLET LIBRARY, 10 cents, each. 


MusicaL TRAVELOGUES 
By James Francis Cooke 


You always wanted to go abroad. Some- 
how, the chance may not have come as yet. 
That does not mean that it may not come 
some day—perhaps before you realize it. You 
will enjoy your trip from the travel stand- 
point and from the musical standpoint far 
more through the careful reading of these de- 
lightful pilgrimages to the musical shrines of 
Europe made with James Francis Cooke. 
Strange to say, those who have been over much 
of this ground again and again have been 
equally enthusiastic over the portions they 
have seen. The author’s wide international 
friendship, as well as his knowledge of foreign 
affairs, musical industry, musical history and 
foreign languages, have enabled him to secure 
aspects of European musical conditions that 


moment” for the exercise of initiative in every legitimate 


Now is by no means too early to secure your catalogs, “On 
Just a postal to the Theodore 
Presser Company Mail Order Department, saying that you 
want us to send you a full complement of our material, telling 
us of the grades and your special desires, is all that is neces- 
sary to secure our newest and most interesting publications. 
You thereby have access to the greatest reservoirs of musical 


@ The whole musical world is 
eagerly waiting for the new 
musical season, which prom- 
ises to be one of the finest in 
a decade. People have been 
buying far more pianos. 
Music dealers everywhere, 
noting the signs of the times, 
have been ordering music in 
much greater quantity. Wise 
teachers are realizing that 
this is the “psychological 


Romance, 
humor, history and legend contribute continu- 
ally to Dr. Cooke’s vivid pictures of musical 
conditions in musical art centres abroad. The 
book is scheduled to appear shortly. The ad- 
vance of publication price is still $1.50, post- 


have attracted extensive attention. 


paid. 


Tue STRUCTURE OF 
Music 


By Dr. Percy Gorrscuius 
The author, a noted au- 
thority on theoretical sub- 
jects and the teacher of 
many American composers, 
has put into this work the 
knowledge and experience 
of a life-time. But, with 
all its educational value the book never be- 
comes dry or uninteresting, as Dr. Goetschius 
writes in a most entertaining manner. We 
predict that this work will be adopted by 
leading colleges as a standard text-book and 
we know that teachers, everywhere, will be 
delighted to have it for use in their classes. 
There is still opportunity this month to 
order your copy at the special advance of 
publication cash price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Easy QuarTETS FOR YOUNG 
VIOLINISTS 


The pleasure and benefit to be derived from 
ensemble playing are generally recognized, and 
this outstanding collection of violin music of 
an easy grade offers unsurpassed opportunity 
for young violinists to “get together.” The com- 
bination of four violins is a most satisfying one 
and, with or without the optional piano part, 
it will be possible with these arrangements to 
gain some really valuable experience in time, 
rhythm, and all the other fine qualities which 
constitute good ensemble playing. 

The four violin parts are graded progressive- 
ly, with the 4th Violin being the easiest part, 
rhythmically and otherwise. The Ist Violin 
makes occasional use of the third position; 
the other parts are entirely in the first posi- 
tion. Care has been taken to avoid awkward 
bowing passages and difficult intervals be- 
tween the strings. 

In advance of publication, the set of four 
violin books may be ordered at the special 
price of 75 cents; the piano accompaniment, 
25 cents, postpaid. 
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THE ImpRESSIVENESS OF 
Tue Erupe Hisroricar 


Musicat Portralr SERIES 
The Etude Historical Musical Portrait 
Series has impressed many as an undertaki 
of the first magnitude in the annals of m 
dom. Many letters have been received com 
menting upon the pleasure found in this Erupx 
feature and expressing appreciation for the 
value of it. It is an unequalled “When and 
Where of Whom and Who” in the world o 
music today and in generations and centurie 
past. It is being presented serially in alpha 
betical order and each month on a full 
in Tue. Erupe there are 44 portraits whi 
give the music lover, the music teacher an 
the music student a closer view of these g 
music folk than perhaps might be possi 
through any other form than a book leng 
biography on each. Accompanying each por- 
trait is a concise biography giving the high- 
lights from the birth date and birthplace in 
the life of each. 
Make sure of having each one of these pages 
presented in subsequent issues of Tur Erun! 
in your possession through a regular Erupe 
subscription. Those who have just started 
preserving Tue Erupe for this monthly fe 
ture may add to their collections the pages 
which have been published since the incepti 
of the series beginning with the February 19) 
issue. These back sheets may be obtained 
5 cents a copy. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 


Orrers WITHDRAWN 

To say that the publication of the book 
being withdrawn this month from the 
vance of publication offers has been eagerly 
awaited, is indeed to make a very mild state- 
ment. Piano teachers of experience realize 
the value of maintaining “pupil-interest” and 
know that “variety” is one sure method of 
attaining this. Read the brief description of 


here is a work to attract young students 
if you wish, you may obtain a copy for e 
amination as the book is now placed upon 
the market and the special advance-of-publi- 
cation price is withdrawn. 

The Melting Pot is an album of piano solos 
in the earlier grades, each built on a folk s 
or characteristic melody, from the music 
the nations, Occidental and Oriental, w 
people go to make up the “melting pot’ 
our metropolitan areas. This music shou 
appeal not only to the students, but to t! 
parents as well. This latter feature affo 
opportunity for a bit of diplomacy that it i 
well not to overlook. Each piece is of edue 
tional value and carefully fingered. Price. 
75 cents. q 
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and, 


Or InTEREsT TO PREMIUM 


WorkKERS 
The practice of securing high class merchan- 
dise through the sale of subscriptions to 
Ervupe is not only a profitable pastime, b 
offers you the opportunity to do a real se 
to your friends by acquainting them with 
your favorite magazine. With the many fine 
features offered by this predominant musical 
publication, it should be comparatively 
to sell new subscriptions among the mus 
folk of your acquaintance. Below are a 
of the splendid premiums which will rew: 
you for this pleasurable use of your spare time. 
Send for Complete Premium Catalog. f 


COMPACT SEWING KIT—Ideal for the 
vacation. Includes a thimble, pair of seissors 
an assortment of pins and needles and of darr 
ing and sewing thread. Only one subscription. 

CORRESPONDENCE CASE—Handy and 
attractive. Gold-stamped, long-grain lint 
binding. Includes stationery, perpetual calen- 
dar and a paper knife. Size 7” by 6”. 
one subscription. 

(Continued on page 499) 


EH ETUDE 


““A Goop Recrre” 


‘A man sat down to breakfast one morning 
id found his eggs had been prepared in a 
nner entirely new to him. Delighted with 
new dish, he asked his wife where she 
d about preparing eggs in that fashion. 
uring the next few weeks that young couple 
is sharing information about the new-found 
» dish with individuals and groups met. 


plications which serve a purpose in a satis- 
ing manner, whether that purpose be an en- 
rtaining, an educational or a religious one, 
a usage which becomes more and more 
espread and publishers must get new edi- 
ns through the presses to meet the demand. 
ere is a selected list of some of those 
orks which others have told others about, 
ting in their appearance upon the pub- 


ke 
* SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 

Title and Composer Grade Price 
Today—S pauld- 


My Lesson 
ing 
Garland Waltz—Hopkins... 1 


The Little Drum | Major— 
POPSET Means (ocateet ft Line ante 1% 25) 
Marigold—Grey .......... 1% 25 
} Ripples—Lawson ......... 30 
In the Gipsies’ Tent—Crosby 2 25 
Mio Carita—Groton........ 3 A0 
3 Waltz Intermezzo. Dance 
Scene from The Merry 
Widow—Lehar ......... 3 25 
Valse Christine—Friml.... 4 40 
3 A Juggler in Normandy— 
IBA cene ete eae ce in ee 4% .35 
51 Shower of Stars—Wachs... 5 50 
96 June—7’schaikowsky ...... 5 125 
20 Hungarian Concert Polka 
ALS GLA ce tapas gis \oks cheats iar ee 6 50 
SHEET MUSIC—PIANO DUETS 
02 Through Field and Forest— 
i OME se mane SAS ee Roe 1 $0.25 
17 The Buzzing Bumble Bee— 
PSE ALT HEG ITS ae, hea RECORD 1 .25 
53 Chanson Triste—T'schaikow- 
she 3 25 
te 4 2D 
; PIANO INSTRUCTOR 
tandard Graded Course of Studies 
(Grade Three)—Mathews .......... $1.00 
| PIANO SOLO COLLECTION 
k of Piano Pieces for Adult Begin- 
BMS eiciets po eer re $0.75 
i PIANO DUET COLLECTION 
Hand Pxhibition Pieces.......... $1.25 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
Sleepy Hollow Tune (Medium)— 
ULEVUEUEN Ns cc Seni ROE ne aera $0.60 
1 Boat Song (Low)—Ware....... .60 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL DUET 
I Shall Not Pass Again This Way 
(Soprano and Alto)—2Lffinger $0.50 
VOCAL STUDY 
Studies (Medium Voice)—Whelp- 
AS eee Bre sity eles oud: «1% » $0.75 
SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN SOLO 
17 Romance in A—Lieurance.. 3 $0.50 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
Class Violin Instructor—Book One 
tudent’s Book) — Hathaway and $0.75 
SVUGREMe tetas «dene 0 ces oe eee ee por’ 


2 The Earth Is the Lord’s—Lerman $0.15 
4 Blessed Art Thou—Pierce...... 2 

Arise, Shine, For Thy Light Is 
Mome—wWolcott ............: Bs) 
2 easy ae Very Thought of Thee 


TUL RE isl site lo) p05) nm 0 'nlereis) eve ® Fe lee 

Is My Light—Wolcott 15 

The Lord Is My Shepherd—De ae 

in the Lord—Baines.... “12 

Jubilate Deo in B-flat—Stuilts... 12 
Rejoice, the Lord Is King—Ber- 

hs ain OS Oa eon 15 

0 They That Trust in the Lord— : 

Wolcott © ccaceenetage hy yeece) CaCI CROC ER 15 
How Sweet the Name of Jesus 

Sounds—Shelley ............ Pa lis} 

1 Great and Marvellous—Turner.. « .12 

Recessional—DeKoven ......... 12 


‘AVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 
A Glad May Morning—Ashford.. $0.12 


AVO—TREBLE VOICES, SACRED 
; Parts 


He in Tears That Soweth— ‘ 


PH@HlereBliss ... 6.6. ees $0.12 
I Shall Not Pass Again This 

Way—BFffinger ......-..6% 3 a 
VO—TREBLE VOICES, SECULAR 

March—Forman...... 1-2 $0.12 

y June—Vincent...... 2 er 

Patt a 

15 

08 

15 

Bier, camereteis a AZ 


A FAVORITE 
COMPOSER 


Each month we propose in the Publisher's Monthly Letter to give 
mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked favor in 


which music buyers of today hold his compositions, is entitled to 


designation as a favorite composer of piano music. 


MATHILDE BILBRO 


Miss Bilbro stands high among those 
who have contributed much toward the 
advancement of music in America today. 
There is no greater contribution that can 
be made toward the advancement of 
music than that which makes music 
study attractive to young folks and thus 
introduces music direct to the home. 

Miss Bilbro might readily have enter- 
tained and gratified a desire to write 
music in the larger forms but, fortun- 
ately for music teachers and young stu- 
dents everywhere, she has devoted her genius and 
energy to piano compositions and piano study 
works which have pleasantly helped young stu- 
dents through the elementary stages of* study. 
Space, here will permit only the presentation of a 
limited select list, but Miss Bilbro has success- 
ful writings running into the hundreds and her 
works are represented in the catalogs of half a 
dozen or more music publishers. 

Many teachers have attended normal classes 
conducted by Mathilde Bilbro in New York and 
other Eastern cities and also some Southern cities. 


These normal classes were the natural 
outgrowth of marked success as a 
teacher, 

Miss Bilbro started music study at the 
age of six and is entirely American edu- 
cated. In addition to music compositions, 
there have come from the pen of Miss 
Bilbro many verses and sketches which 
have been published in various maga- 
zines. Her writings as an author also 
include a novel and, naturally enough, 
musical articles which have appeared in 
THE Ervupk Music MAGAZINE and elsewhere. 

Anne Mathilde Bilbro was born in Tuskegee, 
Alabama, the daughter of Judge James Andrew 
and Francina (Mason) Bilbro. Her grand- 
fathers, Chancellor Wylie A. Mason and Hon. 
John B. Bilbro, were eminent in the public 
life of Alabama. For a number of years Miss 
Bilbro made her home in Gadsden, Alabama. 


She .now resides in Tucson, Arizona. As a 
tribute to Miss Bilbro, a number of junior 
music clubs and music students’ clubs bear 


her name. 


Compositions of Mathilde Bilbro 
PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title Price Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
23958 Among the Wigwams $0125 23955 Priscilla on Friday... 2... .<0<. 0 1 $0.30 
[3O8le Amita Woop. teewtitens anaes). ane 40 23951 Priscilla on Monday.... Sh 30 
13163 ‘ArabsDance © iiisis.acsoes oh oe fe 40 23956 Priscilla on Saturday... adi 30 
93959. Blue-Erts, Waltz nes. eee ce .25 23950 Priscilla on Sunday..... a 30 
24921" Phe Boys’ VBand-\es, sonees tes 25 23954 Priscilla on Thursday... ag! -30 
24178 Call of Spring. Intermezzo.... 3 -50 23952 Priscilla on Tuesday...... ph 30 
182920 he. Campo: cranes semetamete cere 2 25 23953 Priscilla on Wednesday.. Sua! 30 
16050 The Castle Goblin. Scherzo.... 3% 250); 18296 Byemy Dance ilies oes 2 20 
24925 Dance of the® Villagers.......... 2) .23. 18289 Riding on the Merry-Go-Round. 2 .30 
24924 Drifting in Our Canoe....... PAZ .25 24454 Robin Sings a Song............. 2 25 
19541 The Fancy Dress Ball....... .. 24% 25 17086 Saucy Sally. Country Dance... 3% 30 
24923 Finding a Fairy Ring... 2 oad 2210 Skinning the. Cate. seieseera tise 2 25 
25212 The Fish I Caught... 2 HOST 2521 Sy SQUIETElS) seaeecreane 2 25 
25213 Grandma’s Bluebird....... ae .25 18294 Summer is Leaving. 2 25 
17135 The Humming Bird. Silhou > 3% PAQis G25219 The: S winigercm.cineeeetter wae, 25 
18293 I Wonder What the Brook T8ZOieS winiewuo eae tee eee eaten sae ee .25 
Saysiernnp eens sohsauien Maran Laee 2 .25 19544 Tea Table Gossip......... nee 25 
18290 ’Tis the First of May............ 2 .25 19540 Under the Rose Bower..... .. 2% 25 
23957 Jack, Jump Over the Candlestick 2 .25 25216 When Grandpa Was a Boy. ev 5 
19542 Jamie. Has.a Vidlins.2-.anuodams 2% .25 Blie~Bitdsecienos<sisecwewnieanrs 8 35. 
T8295, As olive HRid Gx. ccterarcts leveicl-1oaele details 2 25 The Dancing Lady 3 T .40 
25204 Leaf Burning? jis. is enna smasatee 2 25 Holiday Suite: 2 
PASS 7 SAL ESSON! sv Snethetam ies ei reer ae 2 25 No. 1. A Holiday Visit....... Pee T> 25 
24455. Music. of the. Breéze..-2-.4..-..- 2 25 No. 2. Swaying Roses ....... ee, 25 
24453 Music of the Rain................ 2 B25 No. 3. The North Wind Doth 
24456 Music of the Waves...........+. 2 25 how: Mey Sate nee te, ie AB Ps 
19153; Off to the Camp cera aaeaere seer 3 a20, No. 4. Waltz of the Paper 
13930 Omar. Oriental Dance p .40 Dolls ainunee nape eee 25. 
19543 One Night It Rained........ .. 2% .25 No. 5. Playing on the Lawn. 14% T .25 
24922 Playing on the Beach....... said 325} No: 6.j6 Tired’ of pPlay ve. enae SRE © iets} 
14192) Poinsettia.- Walse jameson. 40 Snap- Dragons. «canvases 3 T .40 
PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
TA PAIN EM OY SDE ULN® Og A oh i NOSE. C ola pick 2u/a CSU Ei © RG clei een tee a RCE Ieee GSE eh rari 5c 3 $0.50 
IBS esPilGemoatoeg WW ering roce yaa seiace so FOS Ogu abd oo EL OA) ARO GEESE Oe ao Deke oe Gee oe re DEconT comen cpo6 da S 40 
PIANO, SIX HANDS 
AOAGOM Derry tn ew rae tae Ine S NU AMomre aero at ielg sn MegTe. wre <re sn siateie'o\e sivieie.e vie aislelaiereistalaisielpie sielelelalote tere 2 $0.40 
TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 
31234 Birds of the Forest $0:50 30233. They Little Artists. <ccdcswascs 0s 2 $0.50 
30231 Brownie Dance .......... .50 30232 Singing and Swinging........... 2 50 
30235 Summer Moonlight.............. 2 60 
‘ PIANO INSTRUCTORS 
Bilbrossthinst+ Grade, Book yl Of dOlen Fur VEGTIUMENS «hese ciacc os noc eons e cde d viaws ea eudkeus ousiesmeseteener $1.00 
Bilbro’s Kindergarten Book. The very first musical stu@y.... 2.2... cccceecs cnc cccescsneecesens 75 
PIANO STUDIES AND TECHNICS 
Easy Studies in Early Grades................ $0.75 Short Melody Etudes with Technical Points 
General Study Book. For earlier gradcs.. 75 (Musie Mastery Series)... cc... tales eben $0.60 


Melodies in Difficult Keys (Music Mastery 
Series) 


12 Piano Etudes for Young Students (M 
Mastery Series) dl 
25 Melodies for Eye, Ear and Hand Training .75 


PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 


Holiday Suite 
Priscilla’s Week 
A Visit to Grandpa’s Farm 


PIANO ENSEMBLE COLLECTIONS 


In the Greenwood. Four Hands................... 
For piano classes.......... 


Let’s Play Together. 


MUSICAL PLAY 


The Shepherd. For children 


I Know a Cave 


THEORETICAL 


Spelling Lessons in Time and Notation............. 


PSR rhe esa an cornice a cae ae eee $0.50 


A PROTECTION TO ETUDE SUBSCRIBERS 


Just as in every other-line of endeavor, we find that in the magazine subscription 
business there are individuals who impose upon prospective subscribers by representing 
themselves as authorized agents, while as a matter of fact they are conducting a fraudu- 


lent subscription business, retaining the money so collected. 


Thus, many persons 


thinking that they have placed a bona fide subscription to the magazine find that their 
names are not turned in to the publishers and that they have been defrauded of the 


money they have paid in good faith. 


We wish to caution Erupn friends and -subscribers to exercise great care when 
placing subscription orders for THe Hrupr and urge them to ascertain beyond question 
that the agent is an authorized repesentative of the magazine, with proper credentials. 

Do not pay money to anyone not carrying the official receipt book of THr ETupE 


or a reputable magazine subscription agency. 
in any way the order, or the receipt which he hands you. 1 
retain the latter, for it is your protection against such fraudulent practices. 


Likewise do not permit the agent to alter 
Take extra precaution to 
While 


we endeavor zealously to protect our readers against these unserupulous individuals, we 
cannot be held responsible in cases where the agent is not our authorized representative, 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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WorLD oF Music 
(Continued from page 447) 


THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGAN- 
ISTS and the National Association of Or- 
ganists have decided, by a large majority 
vote of their various chapters, to merge into 
one organization, which will become effective 
January 1, 1935. Having started with quite 
different ideals, time has brought about such 
changes as to make their work so nearly 
parallel that this union will but make their 
activities the more effective. 

<e ——————q—~— 

THE “REQUIEM” of Berlioz had its first 
hearing in Athens, Greece, when lately given 
on the final program of the season’ of sym- 
phonic concerts with M. Iconomidi as con- 
ductor. 

<¢ ——___———__ 

A CENTENNIAL MUSIC WEEK was 
celebrated by Toronto, Canada, from April 
16th to 23rd, in recognition of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
city. The week was filled with musical events 
of the first importance, including orchestral, 
chamber music, band and choral programs, 
with the Mendelssohn Choir under Dr. H. A. 
Fricker presenting the great “Mass in B 
minor” of Bach with full orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

Coe EaeegaGe Co. 

THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT is re- 
ported to have decreed that foreign artists 
may not participate in musical or theatrical 
performances. Unless domiciled in Austria 
before January 1, 1933, such artists may re- 
ceive remuneration only by special authoriza- 
tion. 

«<¢ ——_——__________ » 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
American Composers and Conductors met on 
April 22nd, in Town Hall of New York, when 
the occasion took the nature of a reception to 
American musicians whose major works had 
been performed in New York during the past 
season. The organization sponsors a “six- 
point plan” for the recognition of both Amer- 
ican conductors and American composers. 

¢—_——_—_—__—___|;_—_ 

THE NINTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
of the New York Federation of Music Clubs 
was held from May 10th to 12th, at Wa- 
tertown. Among other constructive plans 
endorsed for the coming season was the pro- 
duction of “Opera in English,” in communi- 
ties of the state, wherever a sufficient chorus 
and orchestra can be organized. Artists for 
leading roles will be selected by a committee 
appointed by the Federation. 

¢ 


rv 
BRUNO WALTER recently led a perform- 
ance of Verdi’s ‘‘A ‘Masked Ball” at the State 
Opera of Vienna, the first time in twenty-two 
years that he had appeared at the conductor’s 
desk of that famous theater. 
+<¢——______—_—__—_ >» Ms 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, INC., has acquired title to ‘‘The Hub’s” 
beautiful Symphony Hall. When built in 
1900, four thousand shares of stock in this 
now famous auditorium were sold to sub- 
scribers; but, since the orchestra has grad- 
ually purchased practically all of this stock, 
it was thought better to buy the equity entire 
and take over the title to the building. 

“¢ ——_________ »- 

THE QUARTETS OF BEETHOVEN, en- 
tire, were given in a series of six soiree pro- 
grams recently completed by the Busch Quar- 


tet at Strasbourg, Alsace, France. 
@ —____—_—__—__} 


COMPETITIONS 


THE PADEREWSKI PRIZE of one thou- 
sand dollars, for an orchestral composition 
worthy of a place on a symphonic program, 
is again open for competition. Composers, 
to be eligible, must be American-born citizens 
or have been born to American parents tem- 
porarily abroad. Works must be received not 
later than October 1, 1934, by Miss Elizabeth 
C. Allen, 294 Huntington Avenve, Boston, 
Massachusetts, who will give further infor- 
mation. ‘ 

+<¢ ——_—__—_—_____ > 

A SCHUBERT MEMORIAL OPERA 
PRIZE, providing for a debut in a major 
role in a Metropolitan Opera Company per- 
formance, is announced for young American 
singers. The contest will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Biennial of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs in 1935, at Philadel- 
phia and conditions of entrance will be an- 
nounced later. 
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: ae Special Mid-Summer Offers! 


Books and Magazines 


Combined With THE ETUDE 


At REDUCED Prices! 


Now you can order choice musical literature, as well 

as leading magazines, combined with THE ETUDE and save 
* money! Specially selected for interest, variety and real worth, * 
the books (all fresh copies) are ideal for spare-time reading, 
self-study, reference or gift-giving. Students, teachers and 
sincere lovers of music, everywhere, will not want to miss this 
opportunity to add to their musical libraries, or obtain their 
favorite magazines with THE ETUDE at these money-saving 


prices. Choose from the list below—mail your order TODAY! 
THE Furs wate Boia haar eee $00 | Both 
th McCAELS 5: it eeat a eee 
THE ETUDE (One Year) $3.00 | $2.35 
Standard History of Music { ° Regular price .......... $3.00 ave 65¢ 
by Dr. J. F. Cooke.... : Sap ke 
One of the most popular of music_his- THE ETUDE Se eee US2O0n 
tories.  Profusely illustrated. Cloth BETTER HOMES AND Both 
bound. 282 pages. GARDENS /.... eee 1.00} $2.40 
$ en Both - Regular price ........... $3.00 Sayeleve 
THE ETUDE Aathtssinta ees i) 
IAL REVIEW . . 1.00 
Plo OR — $2.35 THE aud Kons near? “4 | Both 
1 i = $3.00 ave boc Pronouncing Dictionary o' u- 
pre hae ee sical Terms by Dr. H. A. | $2.65 
$2.00 GIADKO rnc on pee ..}) Postpaid 
THE ETUD eit a Both Definitely explains all musical terms 
yo HOME CONT } ree $2.35 and correct pronunciations. Cloth bound. 
ange $3 ond Save 65¢ 
ie eM STS? SS THESETODEDS ete $2.00] | Both 
WOMAN’S WORLD sole a) $2 10 
Both ——| . 
THE ETUDE (One Year) ice: 2. cee 2.50] Save 40 
Harmony Book for Beolnners | $2.75 Realraypontce s J ea 
by Dr. Preston Ware Orem.. Postpaid SHE TUDE $2.00 Both 
Simple, concise, thorough. Lays gareze AMERICAN GIRL .......... 1.50 $2.75 
foundation for future musicianship. igtleiwilet eee a Sankone 


BCUDED rset vt ss $2.00 Both 
R 00 | 


$2.85 


Save $1.15 


TH 
CH 7} Both 


$2.80 


Postpaid 


THE ETUDE (One Year) 


How to Play the Piano 


2. 
by Mark Hambourg 


cities swat $4.00 


An invaluable book for those who 


THE ETUDE ............. $2.00} Both would become accomplished pianists. 
AMERICAN BOY .......... pale $3.00 Cloth bound. 
Regular price ........... $4.00 | Save $1.00 
RHE SEU DE fre ac- ota ieee $7.00 Both 
BOYS DIP E sec oe ey 
THE ETUDE (One Year) 1] «Both SO PA AS) 


Young Folks’ Picture History } $2.50 Regular price .... ...$3.00} Save 25¢ 


of Music by Dr. J. F. Cooke} Postpaid 


; j , j THE ETUDE .... $2.00 Both 
An interesting story book of music for c 
young students. Over 100 cut-out pictures. PARENTS’ MAGAZINE .... 2.00 3.00 
Regular price ........... $4.00} Save $1.00 


THE ERODE i connate eel Both St 
LIBERTY (Weekly) .... sa $3.00 THE ETUDE (One Year) 7} $3.25 
Regular price ...........$4.00) Save $1.00 How to Sing i . 

by Luisa Tetrazzini........} Postpaid 


TUBES: 2 sce 5. $2.00 Both Thirty chapters filled with practical ad- 
THE INSTRUCTOR od 2.00| $3.35 vice for student and teacher. Cloth bound. 
Regular price ..........- $4.00) Save 65c STG SETS Ss Ge Si 
y KLY |. "2.00 
Both COLLIER’S WEE $3.50 
RHR IE PURE seey ewe 1 $3 50 Regular price .. ..$4.00} Save 50¢ 
Life Stories of Great Composers } 4 Lh 
by R. A. Streatfeild..... . J Postpaid Sat ccUGE mar arn 
Thirty-five interesting biographies of CHILD LIFE . 3-00 | $4 25 
great composers with portraits. 584 pages, ae 8 e al ae roe 
egular pr ate Sa 


THE ETUDE $2.00 Both au 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE ... 2.50 $4.25 THE ST URE RON: Year). 7} $3.50 
i Choir an orus Conducting . 
Regular price ...... ... $4.50 Save 25c¢ Bus Wer WodellieSeeeee ena 
Covers the organization, management, 
thal) eh EO) eee et ot oc $2.00 Both aia sy An BGIRE 10 
COSMOPOLITAN... 2.501 $4.95 Bee and conducting of choirs of 
Regular price ......... $4.50 Save 25c 
THE ae it isos carat All 
THE ETUDE 5 $2.00 Both COSMOPOLITAN . = 4 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ... 2.50! $4 95 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING . 2.507 $5.75 
Regular price ........... $4.50] Save 25c¢ Regular price ...........$7.00) Save $1.25 


Add to Any Combination 


$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.; $2 for 3 Yrs. PICTORIAL REVIEW. 
$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $2 for 3 Yrs.*LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
$2 for 1 Yr.;0$3.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $5 for 3 Yrs.“SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $2 for 3 Yrs. “COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


*In United States Only. 


CANADIAN AND FOREIGN POSTAGE EXTRA 


e 
Send Orders Directly to: 


THe Erupe Music MAGAZINE 


— Theodore Presser Co., Publishers — 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LETTERS FROM ErupE FRIENDS 


HAVE YOU A MUSICAL MAGAZINE IN YOUR HOME? 


To THe ETvuvE: 

“Goody! Tun Erupe has come, Mother! 
Look at the pretty roses and the great big 
treble clef on the cover!” é : 

Perhaps some of you said something like 
this about some of those other covers—the 
one like a big music roll, or the one that had 
a beautiful wreath against a ruby red back- 
ground, all dressed up for the Holidays? 

But the covers are only a small part of 
their treasures. There in that great stack 
of THe Erupe are pieces I learned when I 
was a child, and that are still just what I 
want for my pupils. Then there are those 
pretty duets. How proud my girl chum and 
I were to play those for the marching at 
school. 

I wonder how many parents give thought 
to the value of a musical magazine in the 
home. As I look back over my early musical 
experiences, I am eternally grateful to mother 
for having kept THr Erup® on hand regu- 
larly as a source of inspiration for my studies. 

Too often the parent is apt to purchase a 
fine piano, arrange for lessons, supply the 
needed books, and leave the child’s progress 
to chance. So long as the experience is new 
and interesting, all goes well. But there is 
a lack of fuel to keep the fires burning; and 
in later life we hear many saying, “Yes, I 
took lessons when I was a child, but I got 
so tired of just practice, practice, that J 
gave it up—to my present sorrow.” 

Now it is all right to try to inspire the 
child with an ambition to “play like Miss 
Miller,” or with the glamour of a career: 
but to me THe Ervupe provided one of the 
greatest incentives to practice. In the day 
school one of the goals that most inspires 
the child is the thought of promotion. And 
advancement through the grades has the 
same fascination in music. It is the badge 
of progress. And so we hear little Gladys 
asking, ‘“‘Mother, do you think I could play a 
piece in grade two and a half? Marian has 
one in grade three. I’m going to try one in 
Tur Ervupy marked two and a half.” 


COMMUNAL ENTERPRISE 4 


To THp ETUDE: 

At the bottom of page 234 in your April 
number of THE Erupr you say, ‘Every day 
we learn at THe Erup® office of new peda- 
gogical triumphs which have come to teachers 
who have learned from history that many of 
the greatest successes in the past started 
from the efforts of ambitious people who have 
been undaunted by apparently insurmountable 
obstacles and ‘impossible’ conditions.” This 
little paragraph has given me courage to 
write you of the surprising musical situation 
in our community. 

When I moved from Iowa to central Ten- 
nessee, four years ago, there was no one to 
play hymns at the little church where we 
attended, and they promptly put me in that 
position. As time went on I was appalled at 
the lack of opportunity for musical training 
in the community, there being so much latent 
ability but no leader nor instructor. After 
playing at church for a little while I was 
approached by several wanting instruction in 
piano, violin and other stringed instruments. 
I started several pupils and then went out 
to the school, where our P. T. A. had just 
put in a second-hand piano. Our superin- 
tendent being willing, I gave piano, violin, 
guitar, cornet, E-flat Alto horn, mandolin 
and banjo instruction. I started in January, 
1932, with three pupils, and March, 1933, I 
had twelve pupils for guitar, four for violin, 
ten for piano, two for cornet, one for B-flat 
alto, one for snare drum and one for big bass 
drum. 

It is a custom of mine to give a musical 
program at Chapel the last Wednesday of 
each month, and then at the end of the school 
year give a big recital of the choice numbers 
taken from the various programs that have 
been given. We gave our recital the first 
Sunday in Anril and enjoyed the surprise 
that many of the parents showed at what was 
being done. We have one eight-piece orches- 
tra that plays for the school entertainments, 


MusicaL Booxs Revirwep 


Music on the Air 
By Haze. GPRTRUDE KINSCELLA 


With a title that is pardonably misleading, 
the gifted author has created a work not 
alone a guide to the “listener in’ but also 
most valuable to the one who would find in 
one volume a comprehensive initiation into 
the mysteries of the language and spirit of 
music. Best of all, the pages are packed with 
the most valuable information couched in 
paragraphs that read as interestingly as a 
romance. Thus it_is that one begins with 
an exposition of “Everybody’s Music” and is 
not content till he is in the dream world of 
“Dyorik and Spillville.” Along the way we 
are regaled with “Music of the American In- 
dian,” “From Greek Drama to Radio Opera,’ 
“Virginia Finds Her Folk Music,” “Humor in 
Music” and “The Negro and His Song,’ till 
a rather comprehensive set of “Biographical 
Sketches of Composers” brings us to a very 
complete index of the whole. Nor should the 
liberal sprinkling of illustrations be over- 
looked. 

Pages: 438. 

Price: $3.50. 

Publishers: The Viking Press. 
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There you are! Interest, isn’t it? — 
largely because there was a live my 
magazine at hand, with pieces market 
to grades and with inspiring comments 
the head. What if some of the pieces 
too difficult for John or Beth? They 
only will supply the needs of the m 
vanced; but also when Joseph or Je 
sees one of those pieces filled with big ¢ 
and measures black with runs, there wi 
the asking of “Mother, do you suppose I 
Play that some day? Why—I can play 
first measure with the right hand now! 
it’s a sixth grade piece, too!” Just a 
too difficult yet; but oh, such a glo 
feeling: that feeling of having actua 
quered something labeled difficult. And ag 
y was a magazine which supplied the i 
ive. ‘ 

The new number has just arrived and J 
is. turning the pages: Under one 
pictures she reads. ‘Miss Godwin's la 
oes Dee will be found on page sey 
ve.” _— 

“Why, that’s the lady who wrote the J 
Bells Waltz I have been studying!” execla 
Jean. And so both the piece and the @ 
poser become of personal interest. “Say, 
Godwin looks like Miss Miller, 
tinues Jean. “I do wonder if 
ever tried to write pieces?” 

Turning the pages, Jean finds an t 
“How the Child Plays Octaves,” and she 
so absorbed in it tuat when motner en 
for alittle dusting she is mildly surpri 
to find anyone there. Perhaps you ha 
thought that children like to read art 
but that depends upon the writing. 
they are like those in the Junior EPrvps 
is hard to get the “little tikes” to do a 
thing else till they have read them. 

,And so a child’s musical education is” 
being well balanced unless it has some ma 
zine which furnishes materials to aro’ 
various faculties and to add inspiration 
studies. Let there be at least one in e' 
musical home. 

—LovIse ELs 


and we put all the instruments in to o 
large orchestra of eighteen pieces. 

Sometimes I think I had a “lot of » 
to start this work, but you know Old 
Depression shoves one out into the 
I had played these instruments all 
through the years but never gave instruc 
on any but the violin and piano before ¢ 
venture. If someone comes to me and wa 
to learn on a certain instrument that I 
not familiar with, I look that instrument _ 
If it is not too complicated I get what inj 
mation I need and learn it and then help 
pupils. 

I am a farmer’s wife and have all the 
of a family and household, Nevertheles 
have trained my own children, and we h 
a fine home orchestra which is one of 
chief pleasures. Really I think their play 
has been the incentive that has made ot! 
want to learn, too. And I find that th 
children that have natural ability, but 
lacked the instruction, learn so easily. 
sides they are so “hungry for good mus 
I am very thankful for what little abilit 
have and feel that I owe this training to 
community. 

I was so glad when your announce! 
came offering THe Erupp for three doll 
for three years. I had no opportunity to 
new music here, and that lovely high 
music that comes every month is just W 
derful for me and my pupils. I was ab 
get three subscriptions among my pupils, | 
am so sorry that more coule not have ta 
it, as the orchestra numbers are very £ 
for my group. You are doing a wondel 
thing in putting out this fine music. ‘ 
tell my pupils, “Music is something 
times or sickness and misfortune cannot t 
away from you, and it will last all ¥ 
lives.” 

I close by wishing you many years of pr 
perity and all good wishes, ‘ 

Mrs. Jonn W. Wawto 


Music, First Year 

° By JUSTINE Warp 
Tllustrated by Frances Delehanty 

i So presented that the teacher can re-pres 
its contents to her children with little a 
ation, this book makes much of moyvem 
movement of the whole body much after 
Dalcroze tradition. The child is in var 
ways made to feel through activity 


rhythm, the harmony, the very essence of | 
songs he sings. 


How this can be done is graphically 
trated by pen sketches, by charts and by 6 
lines for black board presentation. The t 
of the scales are learned by step numbers 
thus ear-training is fostered, little tunes be 
sung from series of figures. Execeedingly ¢! 
the volume leads the child sympathetically 
make music an active and positive p: 
his spirit. 

Pages: 256. 

Price: $1.50. ag 

Publishers: The Catholic Education Pr 
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Fingers and Ghumbs 


Of course everybody has two thumbs and 
ight fingers, just like everybody else, but 
Hid you ever think how differently this 
ame combination can be put together? 
ong fingers, short fingers, strong fingers, 
yeak fingers, stiff thumbs, double-jointed 
humbs, strong knuckles, collapsible 
nuckles, fat hands, thin hands, stiff wrists, 
exible wrists, and so on. 
Your teacher is your musical doctor, and 
your symptoms are not good she will 
prescribe for you. For weak fingers she 
will prescribe strong doses of finger-tech- 
exercises, these doses to be taken regu- 
larly every day. For heavy or clumsy 
Symptoms she will prescribe a different 
variety of exercise. If you have to spend 
more time on technical doses than some of 
pur friends, do not blame your teacher 
remember that it is due to your own 
icular variety of hands. 
Some fingers are slow moving, and they 
ave to be speeded up. Some are naturally 
fast but always running away; and they 
lave to be controlled in slow tempo. Some 
ers stumble, some leave out notes, some 
the edge of the next ivory key; but 
case a good dose of technic-tonic, 
regularly every day, will improve 
‘condition and help to make them more 
e the two thumbs and eight fingers of 
d’s great pianists. 


OR ETUDE CONTEST 
usual, the Junior Erube contest 
be omitted during July and 
The results of the May con- 


therefore appear in the issue 


Cy Plusical Circus! 
_ FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Soa tell you all about 

e I have thought out. 
ee cerca * is the name: 
d this is how you play the game! 


> elephants in this queer show 
e scales and exercises, slow. 


eecaey take, firm as can be, 
Bi as words, “Depend on me!” 
‘\\ / 


S- ‘) 


g chord’s zag S cage 
es gets me in a rage. 

Sect runs all seem to be 

keys, chattering in glee! 
‘so and 
cl eons, in a flight. 
notes that sharply “Ting!” 
of beats in the sawdust P xing! 


its are half the show 
s, and I know 


ETUDE 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A. GEST! 


Ghe Little Dynamic Friends 


By STELLA WuHItson HoLMEs 


Dorothy sat drumming away at the 
piano, wishing her practice time was over 
instead of just begun. And really her play- 
ing did sound dull. If she could only play 
like her teacher, Miss Simpson, it would be 
so much nicer and she would like to prac- 
tice then. She loved to hear Miss Simpson 
play, though she never knew just why. 

She turned to her scales with a sigh 
and began pounding away, when suddenly 
something seemed to shake her elbow, and 
five little figures trooped across her fingers 
on the keys. 

“Such a mess,” said the first little figure, 
and each one of the others said the same 
thing, each one a little bit softer than the 
one before him. 

“Why, who are you?” asked Dorothy. 

“We,” said the loudest voice, “are your 
Little Dynamic Friends. We help to make 
the music prettier to hear and more inter- 
esting to practice.” 

“Really?” asked Dorothy in surprise. 

“Yes,” answered the loudest voice again, 
“I, for instance, am called FORTISSIMO, 
but they call me FF for short. Whenever 


you see my name on your 
should play with a big, 


music you 
full tone—lots of 


volume, you know. I like things that 
way.” . 
“And I,” said the next loud voice, “am 


called FORTE. I have a convenient nick- 
name, too, it is just plain F. You see, I 
like things a bit loud, too, only not quite 
so loud as Fortissimo.” 


Then a third little figure stepped up and 
said in a mild voice, “My name is MEZZO 
FORTE, and my nickname is my initials, 
MF. I always take the middle road, 
neither loud nor! soft. Just about as loud 
for music as your speaking voice is for 


conversation. You know you could speak 


very much louder if you wanted to call to~ 


someone out of doors, and you could speak 
ever so much softer, if you did not want 
any one to hear your secrets.” 


we 


“Well, well,’ said Dorothy, “I really 
never thought about all these things very 
much.” 

“Tt is time to think about them, hoes a 
said the fourth voice, very much softer than 
the others. “My name is PIANO, and I 
like things very gentle and soft, like the 
voice you use when you rock the baby to 
sleep or when you do not want to disturb 


any one.” 


“And have you a nickname, too?” asked 
Dorothy. 

“Oh, of course. I forgot to mention 
that. I am so used to it I forgot that you 
might not know it. You should, of course. 
It is just P. And my little brother here 
has a longer name, PIANISSIMO. He 
really needs a nickname, so we call him 
PP. He likes things very,yvery soit, like 
gentle breezes and far away bird songs. 
Don’t you, PP?’ 

“Indeed, yes,” answered PP in a tiny 
soft voice. “None of that loud playing 


for me!” 
pp 


“See, here we go,’ and Dorothy blinked 
and saw all the Little Dynamic Friends 
scattered over her music page. She real- 
ized that they had always been there but 
she never appreciated them before. In fact 
she never paid the least bit of attention to 
them, except when her teacher sometimes 
drew a red circle around them. 

She put her hands on the keys and as 
she played measure for measure the Little 
Dynamic Friends seemed to be telling her 
just how .loud and how soft to play, and, 
oh dear me, what a great improvement 
there was in her playing after that! Why, 
it actually began to be beautiful. 


Betsy and the Pixies 


By Marion BENSON MATTHEWS 


Our Betsy used to practice with fright- 
ful bang and THUMP. Her playing 
sounded awiul; ‘twas bumpty, bumpty, 
BUMP. Her sisters, aunts and cousins 
would hold their heads and GROAN, 
“Dear Betsy, won't you give us a soft and 
gentle TONE?” 

Alas, she did not heed them. In bass 
or treble CLEF she practiced with a 
violence that made them almost DEAF. 
One night, beside her pillow, queer crea- 
tures she BEHELD; they looked at Betsy 
sharply and danced around and YELLED: 


“We are Piano Pixies. Your noise we 
can not STAND. We'll save our poor 
piano from such a banging HAND. If 
thumps you give our keyboard you shall 
be thumped YOURSELF.” Then on her 
back a blow fell from every tiny ELF. 

Next morning she rose early and played 
a pretty TUNE. Her fingers drifted 
softly like fleecy clouds in JUNE. “What's 
this,” said aunts and cousins, “she’s heeded 
us at LAST.” They did not hear the 
laughter of Pixies flying PAST. 
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A Ptusical Luncheon 


By E. MENDEs 
A letter taken from each item will reveal 
the name of an operatic composer concealed 
in each course. 
SOUPS 


Tomato. Bouillon. 
Gumbo. Noodie. 


FISH 
Broiled Bluefish. Smelts. 
MEATS 

Chops. Steaks. 

Chicken Fricassee. 

VEGETABLES 
Cauliflower. Creamed Cabbage. 

Potatoes. Asparagus. 


SALADS 
Chicken. Lobster. 
Combination. 


DESSERTS 
Apple Custard. Chocolate Cake. 
Lemon Meringue. 


Vegetable. Chicken- 


Boiled Salmon. 


Rib Roast. Broilers. 


New 


Endive. Sardine. 


Ices, 


MusicaL LUNCHEON ANSWERS 
SOUPS—GOUNOD. FISH—BALFE. 
MEATS—ROSSINI. VEGETABLES— 
WAGNER. SALAD—VERDI. DES- 
SERTS—PUCCINI. 


(Charade 


By Frances Peck 


My first is on the fourth line, 
My second, on the first. 
My third is in the fourth space, 
My last is like my first. 


Now, write me out 

And you will read, 

“For every day 

Do one good...... a 
ANSWER : 


Che Canary 


By Monica TYLER Brown 
In major and minor, ‘ 

A warble, a trill, 

Then melody sweet, as 

The song of the rill. 

Legato and largo, 

A dirge, then a lilt, 

Staccato and presto, 

His aria’s built 

From songs of the wild birds 
In gypsy-like glee, 

A rainbow of color 

In every known key. 

The call of the quail and 

The mocking bird's themes, 
All woven together 

In beautiful dreams. 
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Leading and Helping Notes 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


“T just can not do it.” 
“Can not do what?” asked Miss Gay. 
“Make those lower notes in the bass 

softer. They sing out above the right hand 

melody and I just can not keep them 
down.” 

“There is a simple way to remedy that,” 
said Miss Gay. “Use your melodies as 
story book characters. Let us say your 
piece describes the life of a royal family. 
The melody-tones of the right hand are 
the leading characters, such as the King, 
Queen, Prince and Prime-Minister who, 
since they do all the important talking, 


Teddy sighed. 


must be heard above the bass tones. Those 
in the bass are the lesser characters, the 
guardsmen. pages, messengers, servants, 
who, though important in their places, are 
not often heard as. they go about their 
duties. Thus, when you are playing a 
piece, whether it be a fairy story, an In- 
dian legend or an adventure tale, your 
principal theme, no matter which hand 
plays it, describes the leading characters, 
while your helping hand shows the unim- 
portant characters. In this way the leading 
and helping notes can work together to give 
us beautiful and worthwhile melody.” 


LetTrerR Box 


DEAR JuNIoR ETUDE: 

I have been taking music lessons for four 
years and I love music more than anything 
in the world except my parents. I have 
won first prize in the Manitoba Musical 
Festival for three years in succession. My 
ambition is to go around the world play- 
ing and composing. I am enclosing my 
photograph. 

From your friend, 
Harry Lerrer (Age 12), 
Canada. 


= 


MAR JORIE 


HARRY 
LEIFER, MOLESWORTH, 
CANADA S. DAKOTA 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 


I love music and play the trombone ae 
piano. 


A music contest. was arranged in our 
county a few years ago and has been held 
annually. I take part in it every year. I 
have won the following prizes: first year, 
second prize for vocal solo; second year, 
second prize for vocal solo and first prize 
for trombone, solo; third year, first prize 
for trombone solo, first prize for piano 
duet, first prize for group singing (in which 
I took part), and first prize for school or- 
chestra (in which I took part). We re- 
ceived ribbons, and our school won two 
banners. 


In closing, I want to wish success to 
the Junior Etude readers, hoping that their 
efforts in trying to attain “Mozart’s Stand- 
ard” will be rewarded in the future. 

From your friend, 
AvpHitp Encer (Age 13), 
North Dakota. 


Happy Days (lub 


By G 


Shirley had almost finished practicing 
when her Mother came to the living room 
door and said, “Jean just telephoned and 
asked me to be sure and send you over to 
her house this evening.” 

“Did she say what she wanted of me?” 
inquired Shirley. 

“No, she didn’t,’ replied Mrs. Metz. 

Shortly after seven o’clock Shirley hur- 
ried into Jean’s home to find ten boys and 
girls from the neighborhood already wait- 
ing there. 

“And,” Jean was saying, “I should like 
to organize a Happy Days Club for the 
summer months, and, since we all study 
piano, I thought we could make it a music 
club.” 

“Fine!” said Jack. 

“Good idea!” said Shirley. 

“My plan,” she continued, “is this. All 
the members must promise faithfully to 
practice their music at least thirty minutes 
every day. Of course,” she added, “this 
does not mean the days when you are away 
on trips with your parents.” 

“But I never take music lessons during 
vacation,” Sue Jane objected. 

“Maybe not,” replied Jean, “but you 
should not neglect your music. I remem- 
ber how disappointed you were last fall 
because you were out of practice and 
couldn’t take part in Miss Christensen’s 
early recitals.” 

Sue Jane hung her head but had nothing 
to say. 

“Now comes the best part of the plan,” 
continued Jean. “Every week we _ shall 
spend an afternoon on a hike, picnic, swim- 


LADYS M. STEIN 


ming party, or a trip to some historical 
spot near by.” 

“That would be great!” cried Helen. 

“T want to go to the Zoo!” shouted Paul. 

“Who cares about that old Zoo?” jeered 
Jack. “I want to go swimming !” 

“Will there be any dues for this club?” 
inquired Ruth. 

“No,” answered Jean. “The only re- 
quirements are your promises to practice 
every day you are at home.” 

“Well, it sounds good to me,” 
proved. “Guess I'll join!” 

Soon the children had signed their daily 
practice pledges and then the fun began; 
but best of all they kept in practice and 
were ready for the opening recitals and 
radio programs in September. 

Sue Jane’s remark, “This has been the 
jolliest summer I ever had!” was echoed 
by the-entire Happy Days Club. 


Paul ap- 
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Something that is Fun 
to Make 


By THEODORA BROWNFIELD 


If you play the piano or some other 
musical instrument, you can make a pretty 
and useful holder to carry music in or to 
keep it in. Or you can make it as a sur- 
prise gift for your mother or some friend. 

First, you want to get a portfolio, an 
ordinary manila paper one, that stores sell 
for only a few cents. These portfolios are 
used to keep drawings in, and you may al- 
ready have one that you have used at 
school. You should have one that is large 


enough in size to hold sheet music and see 
that it is the kind that has a flap that folds 
over and ties with a string that twists 
about a paper button. 

Next you must decide how to decorate 
it. There are several attractive ways. One 


Drar JUNIOR ErupE: 

I played before six hundred people last 
June in a recital and I was not nervous at 
all. Every week we have a class meeting of 
more than thirty pupils, and we find it very 
interesting. I am going to play over the 
radio in our Junior program. 

From your friend, 
DPNISH CHAMPIGNY (Age 9), Rhode Island. 


Dear JUNIOR Erupp: 

Our “A Natural” Club elected me to write 
to the Junior Itude and tell you of our or- 
ganization. We have twelve Tpembers and 
meet once a week at our teacher's studio and 
study the lives and music of great composers. 
Each week a different member has charge of 
the program which consists of a paper on the 
life of the composer we are studying, music 
that is typical of his works, and instructive 
musical games. Every fourth week we each 
invite a guest to enjoy the meeting with us. 

We are having a contest for which our 
teacher is offering a prize to the one who is 
judged the highest on the following points: 
fingering, time, tone, expression and memory. 

From your friend, 
DororHy MILLS (Age 14), Idaho. 


Dear JUNIOR ErupbeE: 

Enclosed is a picture of our club, called 
the Melody Music Club. We have fifteen 
members and we are studying about the in- 
struments of the orchestra. 

Our town is in the foothills of the 
Wichita Mountains and the scenery here is 
lovely. 

From your friend, 
AILEEN Apsott, Oklahoma. 


MELODY MUSIC CLUB, GRANITE, OKLAHOMA 


THE ETU. Di 
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is to color it with crayon in some prett 
design, and another is to paste paper in_ 
design on the cover. Still another way 3 
to paste a picture on the front cover. 

Ii you choose to color it, brown, 
green or gray makes a nice effect and yo 
can draw your crayon marks to imitat 
different kinds of leather. Or you 
make a design to border the folio and le 
the center the original color of the pap 
In this case, you may want to print your 
name in the center, with your address, 6 
the name of the one who is to receive it. 

If you like to cut out paper in fancy 
signs, you can decorate your folio in 
way. Select some colored paper and tr. 
a design, such as a clover leaf, or a b 
or a ship or a flower. Then cut out severa 
of these and paste them in the corners 
the folio or make a border around 
edge. 

Pictures make a good decoration, t 
such as the head of a composer or musician 
or a picture of a piano or some instrument 

With such folios your musie can be kept 
clean and neat, always ready when y 
want it and out of the way. If you have 
a great deal of music make several foli 
And then, if it turns out well, draw a p 
ture of it and send it to THE JUNIOR 
ETupe. a 


MOZART RHYTHM CLUB, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Dear JuNiIon Ercpp: a 
I am sending you a picture of our cht 
which is called the Mozart Rhythm Club. ¥W 
have pins with a_ picture of Mozart and ot 
eolors are emerald and gold. We wear 
erépe paper bandolier with a gold lyre on fi 
We have a bulletin board on whie 
musical news and our honor roll. 
year we have a public recital and a studt 
recital once a month. 
From your frie 
JOAN LEE ee tL: Ohio. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 7 
I play the piano and clarinet in schoo 
and at home. I play in the senior band an 
the junior orchestra in high school. Ot 
music department gave a mypsical recen’ 
and I am enclosing the program. I 
you would print the addresses of Lette 
Box and Club Corner writers, as I wou 
like to correspond with some music 
people. 5 
From your friend, 
Ruts Lorr (Age 15), 


| the music teacher in— 


j PIANO SOLOS—Grade ONE 


'Cat. No Title and Composer 
'1183 Allegretto. From 7th Symphony....... L. van Beethoven 
| 1183 Andante. From Surprise Symphony. 
f (Simplified). Seep excesses sce JQSODh baydn 
6459 Buzzing Bumble Bee, The...........-- *.G. L. Spaulding 
Contented Bird, The. BS cud? nid ies . Daniel Rowe 
16366 Daddy’s Birthday Waltz. W. Rolfe 
7040 Daisy Chains. ee GOL: Spaulding 
9629 Dance of the Fairy Queen... a els ... L. A. Bugbee 
6460 Ding Dong Bell. 2 See .G. L. Spaulding 
16379 Dreaming Poppies - . .G. L. Spaulding 
23968 Hoppy, the Hop Toad. Sill) ll lOra Hart Weddle 
{| 328 Humming Song. ee 68; ey 
} Choral. Op. 68; 4 jhe as fey 
23978 Jolly Little Fisherman . > Gere oe Gace fi Res tye: 
5789 Jolly Raindrops. . peewee asicess -2Ge Lb. Spaulding 
6631 Just a Bunch of Piowersae «co. Ge Le Spaulding 
9632 May Day Waltz.. Bale okie ...L. A. Bugbee 
9631 Maypole Dance. ..L. A. Bugbee 
354 Melody. Op. 68; cy 
I Soldiers’ March. Op. 68; 2. ........R. Schumann 
2355 Minuet. From Don Juan .. ee ee yr Re dg 
6572 Playful Kittens. ee os an .. Paul Lawson 
3170 Playing Tag.. .. J. Margstein 
9835 Signs of Spring. . . Daniel Rowe 
19685 Three Small Bears - Beet _N. Louise Wright 
5787 Tin-Pan Somes: Parade. BLP sus .G. L. Spaulding 
24010 Waltz with Me. Ait aera .. Robert Nolan Kerr 
| 


\ PIANO SOLOS—Grade ONE AND A HALF 


23485 Dainty Gavotte, A.. .N. Louise Wright 

22262 Four Leaf ores Waltz. .H. Engelmann 

19688 Ghost, The. : "N. Louise Wright 

24011 Let’s March. _ Robert Nolan Kerr 

24871 Marigold.. . Frank H. Grey 

| 8172 On the Deep Sea .. '_S. Steinheimer 
| 23337 Sandman, The. . Ora Hart Weddle 
22786 Song of the Pines. . Mildred Adair 

3854 Voice of the Heart .. ’. Henri van Gael 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade TWO 
Andante. From Sonata, Op. 26. .L. van Beethoven 


Dixie’s Land . .S. Steinheimer 
First Three Compositions ‘of Mozart, “The... W. A. Mozart 
Giant and the E .... Aileen Wier Dortch 


Gondolier’s Send 4 .. Heinrich Engel 
Haunt of the Fairies... eS Marie Crosby 
ted Night, Peaceful Night. __M. Greenwald 

Hungarian Dance Tune. From Rhapsodie ‘No. 2 Franz Liszt 


Hunting Song. Op. 68; 7 
Poor Orphan. F 


Op: OBS Gi. Sac sce ke ws See R. Schumann 
In Clover . a pees Wilhelm Kern 
In Rank and File. 5 . Gustav Lange 
In the Twilight. Op. 123......... . Carl Ganschals 
Joyous Peasant. Op. 68;10.......... “Robert Schumann 
Knight Rupert. Op. 68; 12 .Robert Schumann 
Little Piece. Op. 68; 5 
Wild SEED OB EG) c/s oss ues Robert Schumann 
Military March. Op. 229;3.................A. Sartorio 
Morning Prayer. Op. 130;1............... _L. Streabbog 
My Old Kentucky Home.. . Sidney Steinheimer 
Orange eam Valse Brillante. - Op. 365k is G. Ludovic 
Orvetta Waltz. .E. B. Spencer 


Carl Wilhelm Kern 
. Franz Schubert 
"Robert Schumann 
..L. van Beethoven 
.L. van Beethoven 


altz. 
Rosamunde Air. From n Op. 142; 3.. 
68; 11. 


Sonatina in F, No. 2............. 

Sonatina in G, No. 1. 

aga to the eveming Star. From Tann- 
hauser . .Richard Wagner 


Song. 14; 4. | Albert Ellmenreich 

corning ace 47; 4 . Stephen Heller 
Glow. Song W. W. ‘Carl Wilhelm Kern 
Flies! Valsette. Theme from 


Minute Waltz. Arr. W. P. Mero........ Frederic Chopin 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade TWO AND A HALF 
Andante. From Kreutzer Sonata, Op. 

47; Theme. From Emperor Concerto; 

Melody. ieee ¥ obs Sonata in C minor.L. van Beethoven 


Jacques Offenbach 

... Georges Bizet 
.R.R. Forman 
‘ogs .J. J. Watson 
Hark! Hark! The Lark! As. ‘HL Harthan.. Franz Schubert 
Heather Rose. Op. 7 i . Gustav Lange 


Hickory Sticks . Renk 
In Old Vienna Style.. \Hans Protiwinsky 
lune Morning. . .R. R. Forman 


Military March. 51; 1. Simplified. A. 
‘Op 2 .. Franz Schubert 


Minute Waltz. Arc. M. Greenwald...... Frederic Chopin 
Peasant’s Song, The............... F. ye Placinitos Harker 
Beck Walte, Thee . Greene 

Waltz, The... . Soo ve ‘Metcalf 
Soldier’s Song, The .. Sidney Steinheimer 
Summer Idy!l. . .E. G. Rothleder 
Visions. From Fantasie Impromptu, Op. 


66. Arr. F. d’Albert.. .Frederic Chopin 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade THREE 


_ Air, Roi Louis XIII (Amaryllis). . . Henry Ghys 


” Allegretto. From 7th Symphony .. ‘/L: van Beethoven 
Andante. From Symphony... .. Joseph Haydn 
Austrian Song. Op. Bac yee cn ger A. Pacher 
Black Hawk Wal asians telco .. Mary E. Walsh 
Chorus. From Lohengrin. 

P. W. Orem.. tebe ice aie .. Richard Wagner 
.G. Merkel 
Etude. Arr. Hans Harthan...... Frederic Chopin 

gs the Birds. Alleluia des Oiseaux. 
ow ee .G. Micheuz 
Weciding. ‘Waltz. Op. 1 N0.Cai 5 Cae . Mz. W. Turner 
the Piano. .. ......L. yan Beethoven 
. Gustav Lange 
. Th. Giese 


orget-Me-Not. Gavotte. Op, “270. 
oP. eg . - van Beethoven 
| \L. van Beethoven 
.. A. Jungmann 


je There are real buying advantages for 


PRESSER’S 


ECONOMY 
GROUP 


PIANO MUSIC IN SHEET FORM 


PRICED 25¢ A COPY 


Teachers enjoy the same liberal discount on 
these numbers as allowed on other sheet music 
publications in the Presser catalog. 


Space limitations prohibit listing all 
numbers on this page. Send for Com- 
plete Catalog of Presser'’s Economy 
Group. 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade THREE— (Continued) 
Cat. No. Title and Composer 
1126a Little Tarantelle. Op. 46; 7. 
14041 March and Chorus. From Tannhauser. 
Arr. J. Low.. : ....,.Richard Wagner 
Menuet in G, No. 2. L. van Beethoven 


.. Stephen Heller 


5941 Mountain Belle. Schottische..... C. Kinkel 
12119 Nocturne in E-flat. Simplified. Op. ‘9; 2. .Frederic Chopin 
18216 Of Foreign Lands and People. Op. 15; .R. Schumann 
19363 Pearly Dewdrop.. Mcintyre Birbeck 

2283 Pilgrims’ Chorus. From Tannhauser. 

Trans. F. Spindler . . Richard Wagner 

6694 Prelude No. 1. a Well- Tempered Clavichord. J.S. Bach 

2720 Prize Song. From Die Bieter ees; 


W. J. Baltzell . 
361 Pure as Snow. Edelweiss. 


. Richard Wagner 


Op. 3a. Gustav Lange 


5073 Remember Me. '_M. Brinkmann 

1937 Scherzino. Op. 64; .. Jul. Handrock 
19563 Sextette. From fica ‘di Lammermoor. 

Arr. A. Garland . : : .Gaetano Donizetti 

4946 Shepherd Boy, The. Op. ‘4. : G. D. Wilson 


308 Thine Own. Op. 54 Gustav Lange 


536 Traumerei. Op. 15; 7. Little Romance. Op. 
68; 19. ..R. Schumann 
Turkish Rondo. From Sonata i in A.. 


2402 ..W. A. Mozart 
6628 Wayside Rose. Op. 17 .. Otto Fischer 
6652 C. Kinkel 


Whisperings of Love. Vaise Sentimentale. .. 
562 Will-o’-the-Wisp.. : 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade THREE AND A HALF 


ar ‘Jungmann 


17742 Ballet Music. From Rosamunde. Arr. F. L. 
Hatch. .Franz Schubert 
8632 Barcarolle. “From ‘Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann. Trans. H. Engelmann. . irae 4 Offenbach 
13326 Dream of the Shepherdess. Op. 45......... Aug. Labitzky 
6336 Largo. From Xerxes. Arr. T heo. Presser.... G. re Handel 
25139 Madonna, La. 7 ne Bek wake S. Sweet 
5072 Maiden’s Prayer, caine SRI ie 9 en oe ee pc opel 
5785 cg ceed March. Op. 51; 1. Arr. P 
‘Franz Schubert 
4692 Thee Favorite Preludes. “Op. ‘28; 7 in A; 
Op. 28; Be ru ees aed OD 20; 6inB 
minor . .. Frederic Chopin 
6590 Twilight. “Reverie. eRe nay uy 
PIANO SOLOS—Grade FOUR 
1884 Allegretto ... Joseph Haydn 
13970 Alpine Glow, ‘Idyl.. Theodor Oesten 
19602 Coronation March. From The Prophet | Se G. Meyerbeer 
1329 Consolation. Songs Without Words 
SE ak er ee Felix Mendelssohn 
6603 Dead March. From Saul wets .G. F. Handel 
9978 Edelweiss Glide. Waltz.. _F. E. Vanderbeck 


364 Fifth Nocturne. Op. 52. ier Leybach 


15290 Harp at Midnight, The. V. B. Aubert 
7549 Heavenward March. .C. Kinkel 
17881 Love's Reproaches. Romance sans Paroles. .....L. Schatz 
040) Melodyin Fe Op. 3:25. 3.6.5.8. ee Anton Rubinstein 
5112 Monastery Bells. eaters .. Lefebure Wely 
25178 Moonlight on the ‘Hudson . Serakcy .G. D. Wilson 
19962 Musical Box, The. Op. 19. _. Emanuel Liebich 
5119 Mountain Stream . .. Sydney Smith 
13748 New Springtime. Op. 44.. ustav Lange 


Ses PRESSE 


DIRECT-MAIL SERVICE ON EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR PUBLICATIONS OF JOHN CHURCH CO. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade FOUR— (Continued) 
Cat. No. Title and arene 


9852 Pizzicati. From Sylvia. 
13679 Priests’ March. From Athalia. 
23270 Robin's Return, The... .. 

7993 Sextette. From Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Arr. H. Engelmann . 
Song oe Words. 


a . Leo Delibes 
‘Felix Mendelssohn 
. Leander Fisher 


.Gaetano Donizetti 
Romance sans Paroles. 


Op. 97; 3 .L. Streabbog 

966 Tremolo. pee A ‘Op. a5 an . H. Rosellen 
1329a Venetian Boat Song. Songs “Without 

Words. No. 12. Op. 30; 6.......... Felix Mendelssohn 

2838 Waltz in Octaves. Op. 33............... Concone 

1126 Water: Sprites: Op. 45; 2.2.0. ..ccs cee wee Ste, hen Heller 

24782 Wayside Chapel. Op. 42 2 . D. Wilson 

2196 Wedding March. 


‘From: Midsummer ; 
ee .Felix Mendelssohn 
Aumann 


Night’s Dream.......... 
923* Witter, Op; 32553 io. iva en vtownaee 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade FOUR AND A HALF 


11889 Falling Waters.... arf L. Truax 
7344 Sonata. No. 1inC. A. Mozart 
23721 Song of the Alps... i Wi P. Ryder 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade FIVE 


3045 Cavatina. Op. 85. .J. Raff 
8840 Convent Bells, Reverie. . .. Henry Bollman 
7021 Crescendo.... Seen ee Area a tow Se ET ete 
1663 Curious Story. “Op. 138; 9. ss... ++. Stephen Heller 
7353 Fantasia in D minor. Ww A. Mozart 
4678 Grande Marche de Concert “Op. 19...H. A. Wollenhaupt 
7715 Joyous Peasant. Op. 68; 10. Arr. A. ‘Hartl..R. Schumann 
7357 Minuet. From i rece in E-flat 

(Mozart). ..Julius Schulhoff 
7356 Moment Musical. “Op. ‘94; 6. .Franz Schubert 


357 Nocturne in E-flat. oP. 9; 2. ee ...Frederic Chopin 


14477 Robin’s Departure. . ......Leander Fisher 
3040 Romance. Op. 44; rh .. Anton Rubinstein 
19321 Silvery Waves. ou Wyman 
6996 Song of the Brook, “The. ...Geo. Wm. Warren 
3483 Tam o’Shanter . ..Geo. Wm. Warren 


380 Tarantelle. Op. 85; 2. .. Stephen Heller 


11441 Twittering of Birds. ; =H -R. Billema 
7321 Warblings at Eve... . Pata fa soho . Brinley Richards 
7546 Woodland Echoes. “Op. P34 t/a eee A. P. Wyman 

PIANO SOLOS—Grade SIX 
9247 Cuckoo, The. Op. 34; 2. . A. Arensky 

23384 Grande Polka de Concert. . ‘Homer N. Bartlett 
2326 Hark, Hark, the Lark (Schubert) . Son eee Tae Franz Liszt 
1670 Harmonious Blacksmith . magaene G. F. Handel 


736 Herpe Eolienne, La. -. Sydney Smith 


1143. In the Gondola..... 7 ; . Franz Bendel 
2156 Mborceau Caracteristique. ‘Etude in 
A-flat. Op. 22;1. .H. A. Wollenhaupt 
7557 Music Among the Pines . Ped c .A. P. Wyman 
334 Polonaise. Op. 40; 1 (Military). ave Seeger : Frederic Chopin 
3856 Serenade, La (Schubert) . . Franz Liszt 
25650 Solfeggietto. For Left Hand Alone. 
Arr. W. M. Felton. ad .K. Ph. Em. Bach 
7476 Spring Dawn. Mazurka Caprice. Ne ae William Mason 
1337 Spring Songs: Songs Without Bebe | 
No. 30. . C. Cady. Felix Mendelssohn 
PIANO SOLOS—Grade SEVEN 
13161 Fileuse, La. Etude..... wiwrafete ais aie abate s GEN oP eee 
1673 Fugue in C minor. Ron: 3 Voices ccc.) aanees J.S. Bach 
7354 Impromptu. Op. 90; 4. .Franz Schubert 
944 Invention in E minor. No. 7; “Three Voices . .J. S. Bach 
2239 Last Hope. : _L. M. Gottschalk 
3029 Love Dream. ‘Nocturne, No. 3. an . Franz Liszt 
11905 Music Box, The. Op. 32 .. Anatole Liadow 
8906 Salut a’Pesth. Marche Hongroise -Henri Kowalski 


885 Turkish March. From Ruins of fae 


Arr. A. Rubinstein. . .L. van Beethoven 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade EIGHT 


3873 Etude. Op. 25; 9. ee wean . Frederic Chopin 
1169 Kammenoi Ostrow.............--.---. ‘Anton Rubinstein 
13722 On Wings of Song Retentclescket) citeyaordt dereate Franz Liszt 
6651 Silver Spring .. BS ae William Mason 
7334 Sonata, Op. 13 (Pathetique). pieete. wereteda ‘L. van Beethoven 
PIANO SOLOS—Grade NINE 
13098 Erl King (Schubert). AAR . Franz Liszt 
1754 Etude. Op. 10; 5 (Black Keys). J elatlaus acy Frederic Chopin 
3872 Etude. Op. 25; 2. chet . Frederic Chopin 
7442 Sonata. Op. 27; 2 (Moonlight) . | oe Aho '(L. van Beethoven 
PIANO SOLOS—Grade TEN 

5762 Sextette. From Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Andante Finale. Left Hand Alone. 
Trans. Th. Leschetizky............. Gaetano Donizetti 

PIANO DUETS—Grade ONE 
9407 A-Hunting We Will Go. ee Brissac 
2509 Boy at Play. aR weit ieee Sartorio 
19517 Buzzing Bumble Wee The ts .3..heee cGEb. ‘Sonning 
17504 Dance of the Fairy Queen... ..L. A. Bugbee’ 
8496 I Begin. Waltz.......... 4 . oan, Wally. 
2508 Italian Melody... ......A. Sartorio 
8497 Learning to Waltz. Edmond Missa 
18268 Playful Kittens. CFS at as . Paul Lawson 
2502 Through Field and Forest ............... .M. Vogel 
17505 Tinkling Bells... .. Set totegls A CEA Bugbee 
PIANO DUETS—Grade TWO 

17388 America First . . Walter Rolfe 
4412 Gaily Chanting Waltz. a Dye ....Franz Behr 
4408 Lolita. S jah Danice F802 3 sn y Heinrich Engel 
17554 Sparrows’ Parade, The. 3 CT. aed 
2651 Sunshine on the Prairie. Waltz. . A. Grainger 
2628 Under the Lindens . .. Paul Hiller 
4078 To Arms! Op. 2. Arr. P. W. Orem. ..L. Ortlepp 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PIANO METHODS AND STUDY BOOKS 
FOR PRE-SCHOOL, PRIVATE OR CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Revieaitaen 


-by-Louise Robyn— - 


KEYBOARD TOWN 
By 
Louise Robyn 


Price — 75 cents 


This book covers a new field in the child's early training, for it supplies a link 
that coordinates eyes, ears and fingers, and enables the child to actually read notes 
fluently within a surprisingly short period. 


The book is not an experiment—its material and principles have been tested and 
proven for many years. First privately issued in book form, Miss Robyn has 
with great care revised and perfected it. Beginning with MIDDLE C the 
note-names are introduced with the story-element which personifies each note 
with its own note-name. The pedagogic plan avoids the use of counting be- 
cause of the ‘‘one-unit’’ system employed throughout. More than seventy-five 
little melodies are included in this unique book. 


THE ROBYN-GURLITT 


Eighty-five Etudes to develop sight-reading, pedal technique 
and rhythm—with annotations and explanations for the teacher. 


By Louise Robyn 
Price — 75 cents 


This new publication embracing the cream of the Gurlitt Library, introduces a 
much needed department for the piano pupil: Rhythms of THREE AGAINST 
TWO and TWO AGAINST THREE. This is the only book which sets forth 
these rhythms suitably for early training. Pedal patterns are also definitely pre- 
sented—directing the pedal training of the pupil with minimum amount of effort 
—simplifying the teacher's task immeasurably. 


FOURTEEN SKETCHES IN STYLE 
FOR YOUNG ARTISTS 


Price — 75 cents 


By Bernard Wagness 


FOURTEEN 
SKETCHES 
WSTYLE Foe 
YOUNG ARTISTS 
Senet 
Ww. NESS 
A collection of early third year Etudes 


offering wide contrast in technical, musical 
and interpretative content—modern in color 
—left hand receives equal attention to right 
hand—no stretches. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE LISTED WORKS MAY BE HAD ON APPROVAL FOR EXAMINATION 
FROM YOUR DEALER OR THE PUBLISHER 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, INC., 359 Boylston Street, Boston, 


BUSY WORK FOR 
BEGINNERS 
A Writing Book for the Little 
Pianist 
By Josephine Hovey Perry 
Price — 60 cents 
The object of this book is to furnish entertaining and constructive busy-work 


to the little folk beginning piano study and can be used during the lesson 
or assigned for homework. 


Without a doubt it is the easiest writing book on the market. So simple etal ; 
even a pre-school youngstet enjoys doing the work outlined therein. 


Children make and therefore become familiar with the layout of the piano key- — 
board; the staff and its notation and eventually arrive at the relationship of 
fingers, notes and keys. Such work is a pleasing and worthwhile variation in 
the musical life of all little beginners. 


THE ROBYN-HANON 


Twenty-five Exercises with Special Annotations and Explanations 
for the Teacher 


Price — 75 cents” 


MISS ROBYN HAS SELECTED FROM HANON’S BULKY BOOK THE E 
EXERCISES ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO TRAINING IN q 
FUNDAMENTAL FINGER-TECHNIC. 


1. None of the exercises require the holding of the keys by one or more fingers 
while the other fingers are in action. 4 
2. The exercises are confined entirely to white-key positions, thus facilitating 
perfect hand-position, finger action, and supple wrist and arm, ; 
3. Each exercise consists of a one-measure phrase repeated sixteen times in the ~ 
form of a moving sequence, thus reducing note-reading to a minimum. x 
4. Each exercise lends itself to a different technical principle, using the various — 
touches, dynamics, weight and pressure touches, slurring, phrasi 
5. Full annotations, clear-cut explanations, and story-hints, m ce the R ROBYN. 
HANON an indispensable tool for progressive, piano-teachers. 


By Louise Robyn 


For the Pre-School Child 


A PLEASURE PATH TO 
THE PIANO 


By Josephine Hovey Perry 


Price — One Dollar 


“A PLEASURE PATH TO THE PIAN 
a rote-playing book, but ends by the child : 
and playing simultaneously. To accom i this f 
sult, the book is divided into parts. 
parts are rote-playing on the black keys, black 
adjacent white keys, and white keys respectively. Each of these t ree parts, | 
turn, is supplemented by part four, which is given over to lessons in reading 
and writing what has already been played by rote. Finally, the child arrives at — 
Part Five, where reading and playing have been welded into one. 
Each lesson period up to Part Five should be a three-sided affair, wherein the — 
child (a) sings and plays a selection by rote; (b) reads what he already - 
played; and finally (c) writes it. 


ANTE TNTNTR ON 


‘sueuesasoneonn! 
BY + JOSEPHINE » HOVEY * PERRY 


ANAS bere Comme me 


